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INTRODUCTION. 



The province of Brittany comprises fire depart- 
ments, the Finistere, the Morbihan, the C6tes-du- 
Nord, the lUe-et-Vilaine, and the Loire-Inferienr ; 
but the two last-named departments have under- 
gone such great changes, and their original cha- 
racteristics have been worn so smooth by the 
steady flow of civilization, that I have not taken 
them into consideration in this work. The three 
remaining departments were formerly divided 
into four dioceses : Comouaille, St. Pol-de-Leon, 
Treguier, and Vannes ; and, as each diocese has 
its distinguishing features, I have spoken of them 
in four separate chapters. 

Many of the poems and poesies are the work of 
illiterate peasants, and as such they must be con- 
sidered by the critical reader. While comparing 
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. X INTRODUCTION. 

the translations with the originals, I remembered a 
passage from Nathaniel Hawthorne's Note-books, 
which I here transcribe, not as an apology, but 
because the truth it contains came home to me 
very forcibly at the time, and seemed to be truer 
of simple poesies than of highly ornate poems. 
" Sentiments in a foreign language, which merely 
convey the sentiment, without retaining to the 
teader any graces of style or harmony of sound, 
have somewhat of the charm of thoughts in one's 
own mind that have not yet been put into words. 
No possible words that we might adapt to them 
could realize the unshaped beauty that they 
appear to possess." 

The Third Part of this work may appear 
miserably short ; but I think I have given an im- 
due importance to the actual Breton Industrials 
and Commerce, if importance is gauged by the 
space afforded to the subject. 

In a Postscript I have made a few remarks on 
the shooting and fishing ; and I have given a few 
hints which may, perhaps, be of use to travellers 
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INTRODUCTION. XI 

who wish to gain some insight into the Breton 
character, and to see more of Brittany than can 
be seen from the regular tourist-beaten tracks. I 
must also state that this work is in part complied 
from " Les Demiers Bretons." 

It is not for the writer to speak of his own 
work ; but I may be permitted to say that I have 
endeavoured to compress much information and 
description into a short volume, and that I have 
endeavoured to present, in words, a few glimpses 
of a land which I love, and always shall love, for 
its glorious landscapes ; and of a peasantry to whom 
I am boimd by the ties that a long and warm- 
hearted friendship has woven, and who now seem 
to silently beckon me to return to pleasant 
Brittany. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OORNOUAILLB AND THE KERNEWOTBS. 

The Kenx^wote tailor is one of the most carious 
Breton characters. He usually is a humpbacked, 
pigeon-chested, squinting dwarf, with long lank 
red locks. He is a spiteful scandal-monger^ an 
artful flatterer, and a brazen-faced liar. The men 
despise the nomadic tailor on account of his 
domestic occupations ; but the women pet the 
squinting dwarf, for he tickles their ears with 
broad double entendres, and he is, in addition to all 
his other employments, the purveyor of husbands. 
Should a Kem^wote think of getting married, 
he commissions the tailor to propose to some 
young woman. The dwarf prowls round the 

1 
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house where the girl lives until he happens to 
meet her, and he begins by bowing and smiling, 
and trying not to squint, and by assuring the 
maiden that their meeting is quite fortuitous. 
" And how are the crops this year ? *' he continues, 
taking her hand and smoothing it. " Really, my 
dear, you have enchanting cows ? *' " Do they 
yield much milk to the loving pressure of your 
daiuty little fingers ? " etc., etc. Then he adroitly 
turns the conversation, and vaunts the man 
whose suit he has come to urge. " He is such a 
fine man, my pretty," says the tailor. " He ought 
to have some money, too, in his chest, and I know 
he must have, oh, ever so many new shirts ! He 
can sing most sweetly, and his lips are soft as the 
softest velvet in the king's palace. Ah ! my dear, 
you should see him on Sunday in his violet coat. 
Then he looks superb ! divine I he looks like an 
angel come to bless you, my pretty, and make 
your life blissful for ever and ever ! " 

The dwarf adds much more that will, he thinks, 
help to tempt the girl to accept the ofier. " Dear 
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me, their wedded life will be strewn with thorn- 
less roses ! they will have just as many children 
as she wishes, and no more ! they will always be 
happy, and rich, and they will live in a most 
wonderfully gorgeous palace of golden bliss ! '* 

And the poor girl, dazzled by the squinting 
tailor's eloquence, falters, "Ask my father and 
my mother," and runs away to build castles which 
tower up into the clouds, but which, alas ! have 
their foimdations laid in the glory of a fast setting 
sun. For the Kemewote woman's wedded life is 
a life of toil, of hardship and slavery.. She knows 
it. She knows that when the silver ring fetters 
her body to a husband, a stem iron mastery will 
close over her existence, cftid she will merely be 
accounted as a machine to bear children and 
drudge ; and yet she accepts the thraldom and the 
dire misery rather than live and die a maiden. 

If the girl's parents approve the suitor, they 
appoint a day for the further consideration of 
the matter. On that occasion the tailor wears 
one red stocking and one violet stocking, and 

1a 
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is called Bazyalan, in honour of his high office 
as Bearer of the Rod of Broom. He conducts 
the suitor, who is accompanied by his nearest 
relation, to the house, and introduces him to 
the girl and her family. After a few words of 
salutation, the suitor retires with the girl for 
one short hour. During that time the lovers 
decide whether they shall henceforth march for- 
ward as man and wife, or whether they will 
remain single. 

This short love-making is, perhaps, the happiest 
hour in the Kem^wote woman's life. Only then 
does the Kemewote's churlish pride give way to 
a better feeling. His sluggish, tyrannical heart 
beats a pidse or two quicker than is its wont, when 
the girl buries her head on his shoulder and 
confesses her love. He softens for an hour, and 
then becomes cold, impassable as before. A single 
gleam of love flashes through his breast. In some 
better natures it may flicker for a little while ; 
but it soon gutters out with a brutal curse. 

When the lovers have quite made up their minds 
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to accept each other, they advance hand in hand, 
and sit down at the table with their parents. 
White bread and cyder, wine, or brandy are set 
before them, and they eat with the same knife 
and drink out of the same mug, as a sign of 
their reciprocal love. 

Another day is then fixed for a second interview, 
which is called velladen, or the seeing. The box- 
bedsteads and the dark oaken ooffers are polished 
until they shine like mirrors; the cherry-wood 
cupboards are negligently left open, so that the 
linen, and sheets, and green blankets, and daintily 
arranged piles of glittering coins may be dimly 
seen on the shelves inside ; legs and ribs of smoked 
pork are hung to the great black beams overhead, 
and yards and yards of sausages are twined in 
festoons in the large open chimney. The bread 
rack is filled with big circular loaves ; the mugs 
and jugs, and plates and dishes, and pots and pans, 
are prominently placed on the dresser ; the brazen 
basons, so well scoured that they shine like gold, 
are symmetrically disposed in the sunlight ; and 
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the corn-bins are bo fuUtliat thecoyers won't shut 
down. The horses, for a wonder, stand idle before 
a trough fall of crushed furze : their heads are 
decked with ribbons, and they have been carried 
and brushed, and their stable has been cleaned.* 
Ploughs and harrows and carts and spades and 
hoes and pitchforks are artistically grouped in 
the farmyard; and the above-ground cellar is 
choke-full of casks. Even the lean watch-dog 
has had sufficient to eat, and is sleeping on a heap 
of warm manure. The girl and her parents, 
having made these preparations, dress in their 
Sunday best, and await the arrival of the suitor 
and his friends. 

• I once asked a farmer why he did not curry his horses 
and keep them decently clean. «* Ah, monsieur," he replied, 
with a smile, " you don't curry hares, and yet they run 
well. They run away from your shot, sometimes, don't 
they?" 

Horses fed on furze soon have moustaches closely resem- 
bling those known as moustaches k Napoleon III. The 
gorse is only used for fodder from November to April, 
and as soon as the food is discontinued the moustaches 
faU. 
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It is almost a pity to spoil this picture. But, 
generally, most of the things are borrowed for 
the occasion. The display is simply a sham to 
entice the suitor, and extort a larger settlement 
than he would otherwise have made on his wife. 

At this interview, the eontrat de manage is 
finally agreed upon, the wedding-day is fixed, the 
people strike hands, and the several promises are 
considered inviolable. 

In some parishes, however, the bridegroom elect 
has still the option of changing his mind up to a 
few days before the date assigned for the wedding. 
If he wish to break off the engagement, he is 
obliged to go to the house where live his betrothed 
and her parents, and, in their presence, to lay a 
brand across the hearth. That is the declaration 
that all previous arrangements are annulled, and 
that the promises which bound both man and 
woman are cancelled. 

But instead of supposing such an ungrateful 
action, we will suppose the tailor's prot^g^ is true 
to his word. A week before the wedding-day the 
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bride electa accompanied by her bridesman, goes 
to invite her friends ; and the bridegroom elect, 
with his bridesmaid, invites his friends. The 
betrothed never go together, as it would be con- 
sidered very wicked. 

On the wedding day the Bazvalan again con- 
ducts the happy suitor to the farmhouse, and 
they are met on the doorstep by the girl and her 
parents. Then the Bazvalan says,— 

" In the name of the Father Almighty, of the 
8on, and of the Holy Ghost, benediction be on this 
house, and may it be filled with happiness greater 
than mine." 

The Brotaer, or bride's rhymster, replies: 
** And what is the matter, my pretty, that your 
heart is not glad P ** 

Baz says he had a little dove with his pigeon, 
but a hawk came like a blast of wind and fright- 
ened the dove, and since then she has been lost. 

Bro : " You are very smart for a man so deeply 
afflicted ; you have combed your red hair as if you 
were going to a dance.*' 
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Baz : " My pretty, do not rail on me. Have 
you not seen my white dove ? " 

Bro says he has not seen the dove. Baz cries, 
" You lie ! I shall go and peep through the key- 
hole in the door." 

Bro will not allow Baz to peep. " I will go, 
instead," he says, and adds, on his return, ** I have 
been into my garden, but I did not see your dove. 
I found a great many flowers, lilacs, eglantine, 
and a pretty little rose. I will get it to gladden 
your heart." He goes into the house, and comes 
back with a young girL 

Baz : " A charming floweret, truly, and fit to 
gladden a heart. If my pigeon were a drop of 
dew, he would let himself fall on her. I am 
going to seek my dove in the loft." 

Bro : " Stay ! stay a moment, my pretty : I will 
go." He returns with the mistress of the house. 
" 1 have been into the loft, and I only found this 
ear of corn, abandoned after the harvest. You 
may put it in your hat, if you like, for consolation." 
. Baz : '' So many grains as there are in this ear 

1 ♦ 
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of com, 80 many little ones my wtite dove will 
liave under her wings in her nest. I am going 
to look in the field." 

Bro : '^ No, no ! my friend, you shall not go. I 
will go instead." He returns with the grand- 
mother of the bride elect. " I saw nothing that 
had any resemblance to a dove. I found only 
this wrinkled apple, long since fallen among the 
leaves imder the tree. Put it in your little pocket, 
and give it to your pigeon to stay his weeping " 

£az : " Thank you, my pretty ! Wrinkles de- 
stroy not the aroma of a good fruit ; but I really 
do not want your apple, nor your floweret, nor 
your ear of com : His my little dove that I want, 
and I shall now go and look for her." 

Bro : " Lord God ! what a cunning fellow he is ! 
Come then, my pretty, come with me. Your little 
white dove is not lost ; I myself have taken care 
of her. She is in my room, in an ivory cage 
with bars of silver and gold ; she is happy, and 
pretty, and dressed, and waiting." 

Baz is introduced by Bro. He sits down at 
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the table^ and then rises to introduce the suitor. 
The bride's father gives his son-in-law a leathern 
girth, which he passes round his bride's waist. 
Whilst he buckles and unbuckles the girth, the 
Brotaer sings a few couplets. The two last lines 
fully carry out what I have already said of the 
Kemewote woman^s married life. 

THE SONG OF THE BRIBLE AND GIRTH. 

I saw a joyous young mare m a meadow, 

Who thought no ill, who only dreamt of frisking in the 

mead, 
Of browsing the green grass, and drinking at the stream ; 
When along the road there passed a young cavalier so 

beautiful. 
So beautiM, so well built, and so active! His clothes 

shone with gold and silver* 
And the mare, on seeing him, in astonishment motionlesH 

stood; 
And she approached softly, and stretched her neck through 

the gate; 
And the cavalier caressed her, bowed his head towards hers. 
And then he kissed her, and she was happy ; 
And then he bridled her, and afterwards girthed her, 
And sprang on her back and led her away with him. 

When the Brotaer has sung this song, the 
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Bazvalan leads the young woman to her parents, 
and says, " Now, young woman, bend your two 
knees, and bow your head tmder your father's 
hands. You weep P Oh, look at your poor father 
and your poor mother ! . . . They weep too ! 
but how much more bitter are their tears than 
your tears! They are going to separate them- 
selves from the child they rocked to sleep and 
danced in their arms I Who would not feel his 
heart break at the sight of such sorrow ? Yet 
these tears must cease! Gentle father, your 
daughter is there, see ! on her knees, with out- 
stretched arms I . . . Poor mother, hold out 
your hands! ... A prayer and a benison 
for the child who is going to leave 1 '* 

The father and mother : " Oh yes ! yes 1 yes I " 
And they clasp their child in their arms, and kis s 
her for the last time ere she bear another name. 

The Bazvalan : ** Enough : you have obeyed 
God's commandments. Young woman, kiss your 
parents, and rise up strengthened, for from hence- 
orth you belong to a man ! " 
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Baz asks the heads of the families to give their 
children a holiday, that they may dance at the 
wedding. He also asks the godfathers and god- 
mothers to approve of the union of the betrothed, 
and invites all those who are present at this cere- 
mony to the feast. " As to those who are dead, 
and who were imited to ns by the ties of kindred 
blood, I will not invite them, for it would pain 
too many hearts were I to pronounce their names. 
But let everybody take off their hats, and pray that 
they may receive the blessing of the Church, and 
that their souls may repose in peace." All the 
people then murmur the De Profundia. 

The betrothed are married by the mayor, and 
their xmion is solemnized in the church. It is 
the fashion for the bride to wear as many stripes 
of silver braid on her sleeve as she is to receive 
thousands of francs in dowry. 

Sometimes as many as six or eight hundred 
guests assemble at the wedding-feast. The newly 
married couple preside at the head of the table. 
They scarcely speak during the feasting, and 
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seem to be reviewing their past lives^ and already 
regretting that they have spoken the solemn words> 
I WILL. Their melancholy thoughts soon find 
utterance in song. First, the bridegroom sings 
the married man's complaint. It is a short 
lament, contrasting the happiness and gaiety of 
single bliss with the trouble and sorrows of wed- 
ded misery. " give me back my youth and its 
pleasures," cries the bridegroom to an aged man 
whom he has met, " and I will treat thee to wine ! 
. . . But I am married! Adieu, my youth, 
the dance, and all my pleasures ! " 

The bride then sings her complaint. Once, 
when she was young, she had a heart she would 
not have sold for gold, nor for silver. But, alas ! 
she has given it away ; alas ! she has placed it 
where there is neither joy nor pleasure, where 
there are sorrows and sufferings instead. " Run 
to the fStes and the pardons, young maidens,'* she 
sings ; " but as for me, I may no longer go to 
them. . . . You see, young maidens, I am 
but a servant now, for I am married. Adieu, my 
sisterly friends ; for ever, adieu ! " 
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It would be difficult to describe the effect these 
two complaints have on the guests. A sudden 
gloom descends on the six hundred people. They 
do not speak, they do not move ; but their faces 
have an inexpressibly sad expression, and they 
slowly grow sadder, and more despairing, and 
still sadder, imtil the women sob aloud and the 
men turn away with a hard groan. 

*^ Fifteen sous pay for as many hours* work," 
the men seem to say. " A sou an hour for our hard 
labour, black bread and a cup of sour buttermilk, 
a wife besides, and children clamouring for food, 
— this is our portion in life. But the grave is 
at the end of misery as well as at the end of 
wealth." 

And the women can neither comfort nor con- 
sole ; their hearts are too full of the bitterness of 
rags and slow starvation to hold a drop of sympa- 
thy. They can only weep and wail, and spill 
a little of their sorrow over each other. 

The guests dance until midnight, and then 
they solemnly and decorously lay the newly 
wedded couple in a box-bed, and sing the Vent 
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Creator before retiring from the chamber. In 
some parts of Comouaille, the bridesman and the 
bridesmaid remain in the nuptial room all night, 
and are bound to gire the husband nuts, which 
he is to crack. In other parts, the watchers 
only remain until the two cierges they hold are 
burned out. Not many years ago, the first three 
nights of wedlock "were consecrated to the 
Virgin Mary," whatever that may mean. But 
these usages are fast falling into desuetude, and 
will soon cease to foster impurity. 

Bretons, especially the inhabitants of the Cor- 
nouaille, are excessiyely superstitious about bees. 
If any one die, the hives are draped in mourning ; 
but if a child be bom, or a marriage take place, 
or the harvest be very abundant^ the hives are 
decked with red stuff, either cloth or dyed linen. 
Were these formalities neglected, the bees would 
at once leave their imgrateful mast^. 

On Christmas Eve the Kem^wote fasts, and 
obliges his animals to fast. At the same time 
he avers that, on that eve, a deep sleep falls upon 
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all animals, save two, himself and the toad ; so 
the horses and oxen do not suffer hunger. He 
has a patron saint who presides over his life, and 
a host of saints who preside over carnal affairs. 
For instance, St. Herbot makes butter come, and 
St. Ives causes dough to rise. 

A few pretty superstitions are mingled among 
the mass of common ones. When a firstborn 
child is taken to the church to be baptized, his 
mother hangs a piece of black bread to his neck. 
" The wicked genii will see by the black bread 
that my child is bom of poor parents," says the 
Kem^wote woman, " and they will not cast an evil 
spell over him.*' 

Wrestling matches were, until very recently, 
often held in the Comouaille. The most amusing 
part of the f6te was the clearing of the arena. 
Three men drove the people back with whips, and 
a fourth brandished a dirty frying-pan in their 
faces. 

Quimper, on the fertile southern side of Cor- 
nouaille, is a pretty town, and very pleasantly 
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situated. The Torch of the Head of the Horse 
(Penmarc'h) is well worth a visit, even if it be 
away from the path mapped out by the traveller. 
When a storm beats in on the Quimper coast 
the promontory trembles, and a terrific roar 
issues from the rock. An important town (de- 
stroyed, I believe, by Fontenelle le Ligueur) 
once stood on the flat sandy Penmarc^h plain, 
which is covered with deserted houses, and bits of 
walls, and the ruins of two ancient churches. 
Between the Torch and Guilvinec the ruins of 
the submerged city d'Ys may be seen at low tide. 
Quimperl^ is a quiet little town, surrounded by 
lovely landscapes ; landscapes that are always 
glorious, always fresh, and never tire the eye. 
Quimperl^ is like a snatch of sweet song burst- 
ing forth from the poet's heart, fitting into his 
measured utterance, and gladdening his work, as 
a stray sunbeam gladdens the prisoner in his 
dark cell. This quiet little town, with its beauti- 
ful landscapes, irresistibly reminds me of Gold- 
smith's poems. 
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The Qxiimperl^ains wear gay coats, bordered 
with gaudy braid, and baggy cumbersome breeches. 
The date at which the coat was made and the 
tailor's name are often embroidered on the breast, 
in wools of divers colours. Kem^wote hats are 
smaller than those worn by the Leonards ; the 
brims are slightly turned up, and the hat-band 
is fastened with a bunch of shaded chenille. 
The women's dresses are gay, but graceful, and 
not unlike the costume of the Bemais peasant 
women. 

Carhaix, on the northern side of ComouaiUe 
is a dirty dilapidated town of decayed and decay- 
ing quaint pent-houses ; a most interesting curio- 
sity shop, and nothing more. 

The inhabitants of south Cornouaille are lazy, 
idle vagabonds. They loll about the villages, 
drinking and laughing, and doing nothing in 
particular. They smirk and smile in your face, 
and politely touch their hats, as if they were your 
most devoted and humble servants; but their 
fingers itch to touch the clasp-knives that are 
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hidden iu their old breeches. For they bitterly 
hate the gentry and the people who have invaded 
a district which the Kem^wotee regard as their 
own heritage. 

But the inhabitants of the bleak arid northern 
side are a kind-hearted and very hospitable people. 
They are, however, terribly obstinate and pro- 
foundly ignorant. " We toil in what you call a 
miry rut,'* they say. " Our fathers toiled in the 
same rut, and we choose to follow in the path 
they have beaten smooth, and to tread in the 
footprints they have marked on the soil. We 
might do better ; but we might do worse." 

Ay ! they might do worse ; but they could do 
better than scratch their land with tiny wooden 
ploughs, and grow lean on buckwheat and sour 
cyder ! I should have thought that the famine 
of 1816 would have taught these people wis- 
dom. Half the population of the Arr^es was 
then obliged to emigrate. Pale, emaciated men, 
women, and children swarmed down the Arr^e 
mountains, holding a chaplet or a shillelah in 
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one hand, and holding their rags together with 
the other, singing sad complaints and hymns to 
cheer their weary march^ and gnawing any old 
bones and scraps of rope and leather they could 
find, to appease the hunger that was gnawing at 
their life. They dispersed through Brittany, 
sorrowful, but resigned to the will of God. Not 
a plaint was uttered by these men, nor did they 
commit a robbery. They timidly begged " a bit 
of bread, for the love of God ; " and, if it was 
refused them, as it often was, they bowed their 
heads, and peacefully continued their journey. 
The Leonards did not dare to send them away 
from their door without first having filled the 
beggars' wallets ; but in other parts of Brittany 
the people were tired of alms-giving. Charity 
slammed her door in the face of the miserable 
people, and complacently watched them from her 
window ; saw the living skeletons cf awl through 
the towns, saw them feebly fight with the dogs 
for offal cast into the streets, saw them reel and 
stagger, faint and giddy from hunger ; heard them 
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cry out, and saw them bend double as hunger 
griped and clawed them; saw a few totter and fall 
down, starved to death, in the streets ; and rejoiced 
when the living skeletons crept away from hunger 
to creep into the jaws of starvation ! And stiU 
the moimtaineers toil in the old rut of tradition, 
knowing that, at any moment, they may be over- 
taken by a second famine. 

Between Chateaulin and Quimper the be- 
nighted pedestrian may, perhaps, meet men of 
sombre, funereal mien. They wear long beards, 
and carry heavy shillelahs in their hands and 
compact wallets on their backs. They tread 
softly, passing through the lonely lanes and deepest 
shade. Speak to them ; they will not reply. Re- 
peat your question; they will twirl their shillelahs 
suggestively. Speak to them a third time ; they 
will suddenly vanish. These men are demons, say 
theKern^wotes, who call them Conductors of souls. 
For, when anybody is at the point of death, these 
men prowl roimd the house, and wait for the soul's 
release. The dying man's guardian angel is im- 
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mediately summoned by prayer. But if he be on 
a journey, or asleep, or occupied, and come not 
quickly to bear the freed soul to its destination, it 
is seized by one of the black-bearded demons, who 
casts it into the marshes at St. Michel, and there 
the soul remains imtil liberated by masses and 
expiatory prayers. As you pass these marshes, 
ask your guide, what is the peculiar soft sound of 
the rustling reeds ? His face will blanch, and he 
will mutter a prayer for protection before replying, 
^' ^Tis the evening prayer of the souls." 

Then ask a coast-guardsman, who are those 
soul-trapping demons? "Well, sir," with a 
shrug of the shoulders ; " they, you see, sir, they 
are men who smuggle salt, tobacco, and other 
things." 

The wild coast has a certain influence on the 
character of the people who live close to it. Per- 
haps the furious storms that strew the beach with 
corpses tend, more than anything else, to subdue 
the men and excite their superstition. God, they 
say, allows the souls of all drowned persons to 
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visit the bay of the deceased on All-sotds' Day. 
The bay resounds with plaintive murmurs, and 
voices often call to their friends and relations for 
expiatory prayers. Then the souls ride on the 
crests of the waves in search of some person they 
have loved ; and when they meet, they murmur 
sadly, and again are swept asunder by the waves, 
whose march they must follow. 

It is an opinion generally received by Bretons, 
that a storm never calms until the waves have 
floated the corpses of all heretics, and the bodies 
of unclean animals, up on the shore. This seems 
to be a remnant of the Druidical worship, which 
associated the purity of the soul with that of the 
waves. The Breton sailor's prayer is very simple 
and short : *' My God, protect me ; my bark is so 
small, and Thy sea is so great ! " 

Before the Revolution, the inhabitants of the 
coast lit fires to deceive ships to whom the bear- 
ings were imknown, and to lead them on the 
dangerous sunken reefs. They also tied lanterns 
to bulls' heads ; a well-known cruel practice. 
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which often served their purpose better than the 
stationary fires. And sometimes, when those who 
lit the fatal flame went down to pillage the bodies 
of the shipwrecked crew, they foimd that they 
had murdered their husbands and their brothers, 
instead of so many infidel foreigners. 

"The sea," says the Kemewote, "is like a 
cow that calves for us: whatever she leaves on 
her shore belongs to us.'* Nothing can prevent 
them plundering ^ wreck. " It is ours," they 
say ; " the sea has given it to us, and we will 
have it." 

I remember seeing a brig (she was broken^ 
backed) go down, in a storm, close to the Audidme 
bay. As I write these words the scene is again 
before my eyes; I see it as plainly as I see the 
paper, or my pen. 

To my right, on that bleak headland, I see 
a crowd of women clinging to one another. They 
have lit a fire of furze faggots to guide the dis- 
tressed ship, and their terror-stricken faces are 
ashen pale in the glare. They cling closer to one 
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another^ hold each other tighter, and with strained 
eyes peer oirt into the q)ray-moist gloom. Then 
they sink down on their knees. A priest stretches 
out his hands to heaven ; and he and all those 
women murmur the De Profundis. 

To my left there are rocks> rocks, rocks, 
nothing but rocks, now black, now white, as the 
sea sinks down and then rises and breaks into 
white flakes with an angry roar. 

I cannot stand steadily on the beach, the mad 
gusts of wind rock me and drive me back. Great 
waves curl in, and bound into foam at my feet. 
I cannot see far ahead, the darkness is so deep. 

Boom! 

I see the ship, far away, like a misty shadow 
on the darkness. 

!Bo©m! 

Haw quickly the shadow grows ! I see a hull 
and masts. 

Boom ! 

' I saw the sailors' faces in the red light of that 
flash. And oh, what a piercing shriek! The 
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women recognised friends^ relations, and hus- 
bands in that too brief moment. Ah, God ! the 
sailors can see their wives and their children on 
the headland: wives and children whom they 
have not seen for months, and from whom they 
are now divided by dea|;h ! 

A huge dull-green wave rolls up behind the 
ship. Hurrah ! she rises high ! high ! her masts 
bend to the blast, her sails are in ribbons; 
and then she sinks down into the deep trough 
behind the wave. I am blinded by the spray. 
Where is the brig ? A Breton grips my hand, 
and points to a patch of bubbling water. " She 
is buried there, sir.*' And we all kneel down on 
the beach, and pray for those who are struggling 
in the boiling sea. But only corpses come to. 
land. 

Shipwrecks are so numerous on the coast that 
many of the fishers make it a part of their trade to 
pillage wrecks, and they derive an annual revenue 
from the plunder. Philopen, the wild man of 
Audi^me, spent his whole life in the bay, gaffing 
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flotsam and jetsam from the sea with a large iron 
hook. When he was a mere child, Philopen had 
been left in the porch of Tr^guemeo church 
by some sailors who belonged to a foreign ship, 
which nobody had ever seen before, and nobody 
has ever seen since. The deserted child chose 
the Audi^me bay for domain. He built a little 
hut with loose stones, and roofed it over with 
turf; and he made himself a cloak out of a piece 
of tarpaulin, to protect his black body from the 
biting east winds, and to hide it from curious 
eyes. 

The fishermen often tried to approach Philop^i, 
but he always fled from them. Twice or thrice, 
however, he went to the wrestling matches. A 
champion wrestler, Tan-Bras by name, once ven- 
tured to dispute the prize with the wild man. 
Philopen clutched Tan-Bras in his arms, and 
hugged him so tightly that the champion fainted. 

One day the people noticed with astonishment 
that Philopen had found a wife. It is supposed 
that she was a beggar-girl. At any rate, she was 
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a perfect stranger to everybody. How did she 
manage to tame the wild man P Was it merely 
the instinct of brute animalism which drew the 
two forlorn beings together ? or was it a higher, 
holier influence that softened and tamed the wild 
savage? As man and wife they lived happily for 
many years. 

At last, the fishermen were one day startled by^ 
mournful cries, and they saw PhUopen running 
over the rocks, and leaping from crag to crag, as if 
he were mad. A few days later, a patrol of 
coast-guardsmen forced open the door of the little 
hut in the Audieme bay« In the fiirthest comer, 
on a bed of dried seaweed, the woman lay dead. 
Philopen sat by her aide ; he held her hand in 
his hands. And he, too^ was — dead. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE DISTRICT OF TREGUIER : OOBBESPOia)ING TO 
THE OOTES-DU-NORD. 

Leaving the sombre rock-bound Comouaille coast, 
I crossed over the bleak and barren Black Moun- 
tains, and passed into the C6tes-du-Nord. The 
greyish morning mists were just rolling away be- 
fore the first sunbeams, the damp leaves sparkled 
in the slanting light, and a subdued sheen spread 
gloriously over the dewy sloping fields. Yerdant 
valleys, diapered with white violets and milk- 
flowers, as the children call the primroses ; fields 
encircled by hawthorn and privet hedges gay 
with honeysuckle and eglantine; rows of apple 
trees, heavily laden with small red and yellow 
fruit ; stray patches of purple heath, sheets of 
tall golden broom, sheets of lilac potato-flowers 
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and sheets of white buckwheat-bloom billowing in 
the light wind that shook out its sweet scent ; 
monasteries, feudal castles, pagan temples, glo- 
rious ruins, overcrept with ivy, grey with lichen, 
and crowned with wallflowers; the kine lowing 
deeply, the birds warbling their morning hymn, 
and the insects' drowsy hum bleeding all the 
greater soimds into a glorious anthem of praise — 
this was the Cotes-du-Nord, 

I visited old Kertaouam ch&teau, and I was 
shown, in the damp dungeon, the huge beam, 
garnished with the iron rings, to which the lord 
of the castle rivetted his prisoners ; at the iron 
door of the secret subterranean passages I listened 
to the wind moaning along the hollow vaults, and 
my guide told me that the noise I heard proceeded 
from the souls of coiners who came back at night- 
fall to ply their trade in the undergroimd caverns. 
I slept at Beaumanoir, and the children told me 
that Fontenelle le Ligueur murdered young 
maidens to warm his feet in their blood. I climbed 
to the top of the tall fir at La Garaye, to be able 
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to look down on the ruins. I went to La Hunan- 
daye, a grand old ch&teau in the Black Forest. I 
saw the prison, and the two figures rudely carved 
on the lintel-stones by an imprisoned priest with 
nails he pulled out of his shoes. There is a lovely 
peep from the top of the tower facing Plancoet, 
but the winding stone steps are fast crumbling 
away ; and this ruin will, I fear, soon fall into its 
empty moat. Then, turning towards the north, 
I passed by the strange construction, of an unde- 
termined date, which rises on the Land of Tears 
(Lan-leff ), and is crowned with an immense yew, 
and I came, at last, to the plain of St. Michel. 

My guide, one of the pale young men who 
pursue their studies at the seminaries in the C6tes- 
du-Nord, and who are called kloareks, pointed out 
the Qreat Blue Bock ( Roc^h-ir-glaz), where Saint 
Efflam and his companions landed. At that odd 
epoch, stone troughs were used instead of ships 
by the Hibernian recluses who crossed the water 
to preach Catholicism to the Armorican idolaters. 
The young kloarek related how it came to pass 
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that St. Efflam had married a dazzlingly lovely 
princess, but had left her in order that he might 
be able to spread the trae faith in Brittany ; and 
added : '' The saint disembarked at this spot, where 
he found his cousin Arthur waiting to attack a 
horrid dragon that sweated fire, and whose glances 
killed like lances. Chevalier Arthur and the 
dragon fought the whole day long without either 
of them being able to gain the victory. Towards 
night, Arthur came and sat down at the outskirts 
of the forest, for he was very tired and very 
thirsty ; but no water murmured near, except the 
great sea, which raged boisterously against the 
Great Blue Bock. Then St. Efflam began to pray, 
and struGik the ground with his stick. Immediately 
there gushed up a stream of water, and Arthur 
drank long draughts. The saint spent the rest of 
the night in repotting orisons. When the day 
was come, Arthur took his trusty sword. 

'' ' Best to-day, fair cousin,' said the saint, ' and 
leave your sword in its sheath ; for the Word of 
God is mightier than edged iron.' 
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" Having thus spoken, he adyanced towards the 
dragon, and commanded it in the name of the 
living Christ to come out of its den and cast itself 
into the sea. The monster did so with such a 
terrible rumbling bellowing that Arthur quaked 
in his coat of mail. In memory of which miracle, 
the stream caused to gush out of the earth by 
Saint Efflam, and his chapel, are seen to this day.'' 

While the kloarek told this story, a long fringe 
of froth drew closer and closer, and I began to 
fear that the sea would surroimd us. I knew that 
many persons had been caught by the flow-tide, 
and had felt cold death creep slowly from ankle to 
lip ; and I asked my companion if it would not be 
better, to think about getting back to the land. 

" There is no danger," he replied, pointing to 
the middle of the beach, ''the cross sees us.'' 

I looked where he pointed, and saw a granite 
cross, with the waves just beginning to lap round 
its base. While this cross is in sight the traveller 
may easily escape ; but when it is hidden by the 
sea, all hope is gone. 
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As I walked across the sand I saw Saint Efiiam's 
chapel^ or, as it is called, Toul-Efflam. At the 
extremity of the plain are the remains of Saint 
Michel's village. Two-thirds of it have already 
been submerged by the sea, which, inch by inch, 
year by year, drags up its winding-sheet of sand. 

The young klaarek told me St. Efflam's story 
in a serious, pious, unembarrassed manner ; and 
he had not the slightest suspicion that I should 
for a moment doubt its truth. ^' What I told 
you," he said^ '*' is fact, for I read it in a book 
composed and printed by a priest." 

Yet the kloarek deserves a few words of praise. 
He begins his studies when fifteen or eighteen 
years oli An attic, shared by four or five other 
kloareks — I here speak of the greater number, 
those in humble jeircumstances — is his study, 
kitchen, and bedroom. If very poor, he perhaps 
gets the use of an old loft, a mattress, and a 
counterpane by assisting in the housework of 
some charitable" family; if very fortunate, he 
obtains some slight copying woik at a notary's, 
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or gives writing lessons at ten sous per month. 
Whatever he earns goes towards the expenses of 
his clothing. His parents pay the expenses of 
his schooling, and on the weekly market days 
bring him provisions : a loaf of sour black bread, 
a few buckwheat gaieties, a piece of pork, a little 
butter, and a few potatoes and apples. When I 
was at college in Brittany, we used to mob these 
pale-faced kloareks, and chaff them about their 
coarse drugget clothes and their priestly mien, 
and call them Cordonniers — ue., Cordelliers — 
which was the most galling nickname we could 
find, insomuch that shoemakers are here con- 
sidered the type of low, ugly, hypocritical men. 
In return, they sneered at our k^pi and livery a 
boutons de cuivre, and called us vile Colleta-de- 
Chien — i.e,, Collegians. It was a very sore point 
with us that their band was better than ours ; but 
it was ; and when I visited my old college in 1867, 
our band was in despair, because theirs was still 
the best. "The Cordonniers work," said an old 
master, shrugging his shoulders; "but these young 
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Collegians are lazy as the dovil ! *' " You mean 
they are not lazy ?'' 1 inquired. " No/' he said, 
• smiling, "No; they are lazy: ik ne hattent que 
d^iine aileJ' It was the same in my time. Nearly 
eleyen hours class and study, and not more work 
than could be well done in eight, at the outside. 
So that by flying with one wing only, the amount 
of lessons is kept at the minimum. 

When the joyful spring is come, the kloarek 
runs away from the class-room to the fields. He 
sits down on Nature'^s soft carpet of young grass 
and pretty wili flowers, perhaps close to a hedge 
where flowering white-thorn or honeysuckle lav- 
ishly spreads its sweet scent ; takes his worn, dog- 
eared books out of his capacious pockets, and there 
learns his lessons for the morrow. Should he 
have anything to write, he rolls a large stone 
to his retreat, and makes it his table. And 
after seven years of— oh ! such monotonous, dull 
drudgery, he gives up all the pleasures of this 
world to serve God with his whole heart. We 
English are too strongly tainted with prejudice to 
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look at this matter in the light of self-sacrifice ; we 
mostly think the young kloarek a misguided youth, 
who will afterwards repent of having taken the 
vow, and break it with impunity. Whether the 
celibacy of the priesthood be commanded or not, 
whether it lead to good or to evil, I do not pre- 
tend to say ; but within the last five years I have 
studied with the kloareks and have been exces- 
sively intimate with two or three of them ; and I 
am certain that they have to fight terribly hard 
against their natural inclinations before they draw 
a solemn veil between the simshine of life and 
their existence on earth. Their hearts pine for 
sympathy ; women are as witching to them as to - 
other young men ; and they, too, fondly dream 
of a wife to share the fame they will some day 
achieve. Then, to solemnly set all these bright 
hopes aside, to willingly resign them and banish 
them for ever, is, I say, a truly great and noble 
self-sacrifice. The cause is more than worthy of 
the self-denial ; but every kloarek is not a fanatic 
(as a certain pooh-poohing gentleman declares 
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every one of. them is), and the hurden of celihacy 
is generally accepted after much deep and painful 
thought. 

Of the picturesque towns, Tr^guier is prettily 
situated with its feet in the sea and its head in 
the shade of a hill ; Paimpol, a gay little sea- 
port; Lannion, LambaUe, and Quintin, three 
towns of great interest to archaeologists ; Guin- 
gamp, a cheerful place and the city of sdnea; 
Belle-Isle, yellow, muddy, and cowering like a 
beggar by the roadside ; Jugon, a peaceful Swiss- 
Uke village, built in a deep valley at the end of a 
small lake ; and Dinan, with its corset of old 
walls so bedecked with pretty gardens, that the 
town looks not altogether unlike a grim old suit 
of armour enwreathed with flowers. 

St. Brieuc is no longer Breton. At the very 
entrance of the town stand civilisation and pro- 
gress-T-a gaol and barracks ; and an architect of 
the Qradgrind order lias pargetted the quaint old 
houses with plaster of Paris, and has elbowed 
his way about the streets until they are as 
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straight, as ugly, and as bare as so many curt 
facts. 

The seaboard of the^ C6tes-du-Nord is fertile 
and inhabited, and is dotted with snug little 
clusters of red houses. At wide intervals curi- 
ously shaped huge red-granite rocks jut out into 
the sea, and have something the appearance of 
sphinxes crouched down in the yellow foam. 
There are many islets along the coast. They are 
carpeted with a coarse herbage, which affords a 
capital cover to numerous rabbits. 

St. Jacut-de-la-Mer is, I believe, in the Ille-et- 
Yilaine ; but I mention it here as a curious little 
fishing village where debts cannot be collected. 
Some one of the inhabitants is sure to see you as 
you cross the sandy road which joins the island 
of St. Jacut to the mainland, and the news is 
flashed through the village, "Beware! So-and-so 
is coming!" The persons you wish to see are 
not at home ; the door of the house is bolted and 
barred ; and nobody knows anything about any- 
body at such times. The most they will tell you 
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about the missing person is, that he is gone aofne- 
where. Perhaps they will add that you had 
better go somewhere else. 

The same ancient usages have been retained, 
with very few alterations, in all the towns of the 
Gdtes-du-Nord. For instance, the four classical 
feasts, and stomachs capable of digesting them, 
have survived the spirit of innovation. No 
hearses are employed for funerals, no carriages 
for weddings, and the people dance to a sung 
tune. In summer they play at bowls under the 
bowering yoke-elms, and in winter they enjoy a 
few gJEunes of two-sou picquet or the social plea- 
sures of the home fireside, and are contented that 
the Dustman should always call round for every- 
body at nine o'clock precisely. An easy life that 
runs smoothly in the rut of tradition. 

In other parts of Brittany a single idea wormed 
into the midst of the masses drives them wild ; 
but in the Cdtes-du-Nord they remain calm and 
unagitated. There may be found traces of the 
epoch which was the transitory link between the 
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sovereignty of the armed aristocracy and that of 
the masses; for there have remained all the 
shades of great and small nobility^ of high and 
low commonalty, of mastery and fealty. In vain 
did the levelling Revolution pass over the C6tes- 
du-Nord: its benign nobility was shod with so 
little pride, that it was raised a few inches only 
above the people, and thus escaped destruction; 

Although the faith of the people in their I'eli- 
gion has become considerably lessened, the super- 
stitions remain unchanged. If a man is drowned, 
and his family do not know where to find the 
body, they put on mourning, and then fix a 
lighted taper in a loaf of black bread, which they 
cast on the sea. The finger of God will lead that 
loaf to the spot where lies the body, which the 
family will then be enabled to bury in hallowed 
ground. If any one has been robbed, he may 
find out who the thief is by casting pieces of 
bread, of an equal size, into St. Michel's spring, 
and successively naming the persons whom he 
suspects. This must be done fasting. The piece 
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of bread cast in when the thief is named will 
sink; the others^ naturally, remain floating on 
the water. There are many other superstitions ; 
but the two mentioned belong to the C6tes-du- 
Nord alone. They would almost appear to be 
offshoots of the ancient Druidical religion, estab- 
lished some years before the birth of Christ. 

The transition from polytheism to the present 
religion was, doubtless, slowly accomplished. The 
idols were changed simply in that they were bap- 
tized ; the menhirs were crowned with a cross, and 
the fires now lighted in honour of Saint Jean 
were substituted for those in honour of the sun. 
Altars dedicated to Hatred were handed over to 
the mother of Jesus Christ. There now exists on 
the top of a barren hill, near Tr^guier, a chapel 
dedicated to Notre Dame de la Maine, and people 
still go there and pray, fully believing that their 
prayers — if prayers they may be called — will be 
answered. Men jealous of their neighbour's 
prosperity, or women whose husbands are not the 
perfection of love they had idealised, go there in 
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the evening and pray for the death of him they 
hate; a death most certainly brought about in 
the course of the year, if three aves are devoutly 
repeated. The old adorers of Teutates have only 
sheathed their swords on condition that they may 
kill by prayer. >i 

In an out-of-the-way c(MTier of the new church 
at Saint Malo, a wax figure of a boy lies at full 
length in a glass case. Pardon me, not a wax 
figure, but a real saint, whose name I, at the 
moment, forget. Women, with bowed head and 
timid step creep cautiously round to the saint, drop 
a necessary something into a saintly slit, and pray 
that they may be blessed with children. As — 
aU honour be to the boy-saint for it ! — ^they 
generally are. 

Nearly all the fStes are very piously celebrated, 
but especially the one on Christmas-day, when 
boys and girls go about in separate bands singing 
hymns. As the stillness of night draws in, the 
voices, replying to one another, have a very 
pretty efiect. First, the boys ask, why there 
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are so many persons in the roads P wliy they pray 
to God ? and why masses are said at midnight in 
the churches P The yoimg girls reply, that 
" It is because Christ is bom to-day/* Then they 
all sing together : " This night renews the woof 
of life; this night restores the Son of Adam; 
this night lades our hearts with joy, and washes 
away Eve's sins; this night gives us a Saviour 
full of kindness and of charity : let us sing, since 
it is His f6te, let us heartily sing, Christmas! 
Christmas ! " And the voices grow softer, 
fainter, as they sing the last couplet, which 
finishes with, "Come, that He may teach you 
how night and day you must seek the road of 
Paradise." 

Of the many pilgrimages in the Cdtes-du- 
Nord, that of Saint Mathurin, at Moncontour, 
is one of the most celebrated. The people firmly 
believe that, had he so wished, Saint Mathurin 
might hav€^ been God. On the day of the fSte 
they make their oxen touch the saint's relics, 
which are encased in a silver bust. Before 
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leaving, eacli person lights a wax taper, and 
places it in tlie sanctuary, and the churchwarden 
hoarsely shouts the while, ''Light the tapers! 
light the tapers ! ** 

At Guingamp, the principal procession of the 
pardon of Notre Dame de Bon-Secours takes place 
at night. With pale faces, half veiled by long 
hair, or by the flaps of the coiffes which hang 
down on either side like diminutive winding- 
sheets, with a chaplet in the right hand and a 
lighted taper in the left, long files of pilgrims 
march along, droning a Latin prayer. Then the 
conductor of the pilgrims chants a long rigmarole 
about " Madame Marie de Bon-Secours, who is 
the brightest star in the firmament, who cures all 
kinds of diseases,'' etc., etc. ; " and in the name of 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I am going to con- 
clude. May we all have the privilege of meeting 
again some day in the valley of Jehoshaphat ! '* 
Almost before the last words have been uttered 
by the conductor, the pilgrims shout and laugh 
and romp over the^ bare ground on which they 
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are, nominally, to sleep. The f&te in honour of 
the Virgin ends with disgraceful orgies. 

In the Cdtes-du-Nord, as well as in the rest of 
Armorica, the respect paid to priests savours of 
adoration ; and now, as formerly, the aristocracy 
by birth is subordinate to the aristocracy of the 
stole. Tonsure is a crown that Ogives right to 
royal homage. The young peasant who comes 
back, with a pale shaven face and a Latin missal 
in his hand, to his home, appears there as a being 
superior to the rest of mankind. His father im- 
covers his white-haired head, and calls his son 
Monsieur le PrStre. The table is spread with 
unusual luxuries by his mother ; his brothers and 
sisters wait on, but neither sit down nor eat with, 
him. There is nothing in his home to remind 
the young priest of his childhood. The drowsy 
purr of spinning-wheel, his sisters' songs as they 
sat and spun, said his younger sisters' merry teas- 
ing, have ceased. When he was consecrated to 
the Church, his home life was for ever blotted out. 
All the tokens of love must be received calmly. 
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The flowing tide of souyenirs most be stemmed 
and driven back into his heart ; not a tear may 
moisten his eyes. He most remember that his 
hands are now clasped in an eternal prayer, and 
cannot be stretched out in an embrace ; that all 
his worldly affections were cut out of his heart 
when his hair fell from his "tonsured" head; 
that his mother's arms are closed to him as they 
are to her dead children. A ceremonious gene 
presides even at the adieux. If, with aching 
heart, he should hold out his hand to the parents 
he is leaving, no hand will be lifted up to grasp 
it, but the forehead will be bowed down to receive 
a benediction. 

This separation from all other human beings is 
one of the causes of the priest's immense au- 
thority in Brittany. It gives him a prestige that 
reacts on everybody. And his power is so much 
the less incontestable because it is enveloped in a 
mysterious superiority. 

Yet there is a strong and growing tendency in 
this department towards emancipation from the 
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niuuerous penances imposed on the peaceful, ami- 
able, and submissive inhabitants by the ministers 
of the Boman Church. Few of the peasants dare 
eat meat on Fridays and Saturdays ; but the towns- 
folk have come to some wise conclusions about 
fasting, which are worth quoting. " Monsieur,'* 
they say, "we do not see why we should fast. 
The wealthy people do not fast, because they can 
pay their priest as well as their butcher. But we 
cannot afford to pay twice for the meat we buy. 
And we do not believe that ten sous can extract 
the sin from a poimd of beef. We were told that 
a subtle essence entered the meat at midnight 
on the Thursday evening, and evaporated when 
Saturday merged into Sunday. We were told 
that if we put our teeth into a chop on either the 
Friday or the Saturday, a flash of lightning would 
proceed from it and wither us up. We have proved 
that those things are not so, and that our priests 
were slightly mistaken. And the sin of eating 
meat on fast days cannot be a very great sin ; for 
we have eaten meat on the fast days, and it did 

3 
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not wither us up, nor even give us a stomach- 
ache." 

Ere long the rank weeds of superstition will be 
rooted up and buried in oblivion, and in their stead 
knowledge will blossom and bear wholesome fruit. 
A great change of feeling and belief is spreading 
over this district, smoothly, swiftly, as oil spreads 
over placid water; the tide of Francisation is 
rolling along, and will soon blot Brittany out of 
the C6tes-du-Nord. 

I append the following story to this chapter, 
as it has often been toM me by peasants of the 
Cotes-du-Nord, and appears to belong to that 
department. 

THE HISTORY OF MOUSTACHE. 

Moustache, when very young, was bereaved of 
his father and mother, and -his mother's brother 
generously took care of the orphan lad. So 
Moustache went to live with his uncle at Corlay. 
But, as it often happens, uncles are not very kind 
to their poorer relations ; and when Moustache's 
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cousins had buckwheat cake to eat, the orphan had 
— ^to look at them. It was not very satisfying, 
yet Moustache grew out of his clothes at a most 
alarming rate, and kept on growing until he grew 
fond of maidens and brandy. 

He bethought himself, one fine day, that he 
would be much happier if he were no longer under 
his nucleus control ; and on the following morning 
he took a walletf ul of bread, a walking stick, and 
a chaplet, and set out on his travels. 

Towards midday Moustache felt rather tired, and 
he sat down at the foot of a stone cross and began 
to munch a himch of bread. Then three travellers 
suddenly stood before him, and one of them said, 
" Good-day, my master ; we are poor people ; we 
are very hungry ; give us something for Jesus 
Christ's sake ? " 

" A Christian cannot refuse those who ask in 
that name," said Moustache. " Take, here is all 
I have.'' 

But so soon as he had thus spoken, the three 
mendicants were wrapped in glory: their rags 

3a 
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became beautiful vestments broidered witb gold ; 
and one of them said to Moustacbe, — 

"Thank you, my brave fellow. I am Jesus 
Christ, and these two are St. Peter and St. Paul, 
my trusty servants. Make three wishes ; they 
will be immediately granted." 

" Ask for a place in Paradise," whispered St. 
Peter. 

But Moustache turned a deaf ear to the saint, 
and asked for a pretty wife, a pack of cards that 
always won, and a sack that would hold the devil. 
The three wishes were granted, the three'voyagers 
disappeared, and Moustache resumed his journey. 
Presently he came to a noble castle, with a 
dove-cot, which stood in the centre of a large 
wood. He knocked at the door, intending to 
inquire if the master of the house required the 
services of a sturdy young fellow ; but an old 
woman opened it, and cried, — 

" Jesus ! my pretty boy, why have you come 
here? Would you, perchance, wed the young 
princess?" 
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The woman afterwards explained that the 
oastle was haunted by a pack of invincible 
demons, and that her master had promised to 
give his daughter in marriage to anybody who 
would drive away the infernal crew. The prin- 
cess was called Hedge of Thorns (Gars spem), 
and she was lovely as the stars in the heavens. 

Moustache said that he would attempt the task ; 
and the woman led him to a red room, and told 
him he would perish like all those who had tried 
to sleep out the night in the red chamber. But 
the orphMi paid no attention to the woman's 
words, and lay down in a bed which happened to 
be close to a large fireplace. 

As the clock struck the midnight hour, Mous- 
tache was awakened by a loud noise, and a long 
chain of demons, who held each other by the 
hand, woimd down the chimney, and began danc- 
ing about the room. One of the imps put a table 
in the middle of the chamber, placed some candles 
on it, and lighted them with the tip of his tail. 
Then the evil spirits summoned Moustache to rise 
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from the bed, to come and play his soul against 
each one of them. Moustache fumbled for the 
winning pack of cards, and, having found them 
sat down to play with the imps. He won the first, 
game, and thrust the losing demon, by the horns, 
into the devil-proof sack. Then he won the 
second game, then the third, and fourth — in 
short, he won all the demons, and securely tied 
them up in the wonderful bag. 

At daybreak the old woman came, and was 
greatly amazed to find Moustache alive. He told 
her to go and bid all the blacksmiths come to the 
castle. When they were come, he put the sack- 
ful of demons on an anvil, and told the smiths to 
hammer away on the bag, and take no heed if a 
great noise came out of it. 

The blacksmiths did their work valiantly. But 
the bruised demons shouted so lustily that Mous- 
tache was fain to let them go home after they had 
faithfully promised they would never again retiim 
to this world to annoy Christians. The orphan then 
wedded lovely Hedge of Thorns. 
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But, alas ! at the end of a year, he died. 

Death did not disturb Moustache very much. 
Two roads lay before him: one, a narrow brambly 
track ; the other, a noble road. Moustache chose 
the broad way ; for there were a great many 
people going along it, and he was fond of company. 
He presently came to the gate of hell. Strange 
to say, it was closed, and Moustache was obliged 
to knock. 

" Who is there ?" asked Beelzebub. 

" I," said the orphan. " Open, 'tis Moustache." 

" Avaunt ! " cried the devil, angrily. " We 
donH want you here; you are a great deal too 
cunning for xi% my boy.'' 

Moustache, who had most politely taken off his 
brown cap, replaced it on his head, and turned his 
back to Mr. Beelzebub. He then went along tie 
narrow thorny path, and knocked at the gate of 
heaven. 

St. Peter popped his head out at the wicket. 

*' What ! you. Moustache ? " said the surprised 
saint ; " what have you come here for P " 
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" I come to seek my place/' replied Moustache. 

" There is no place for you in Paradise. You 
refused to ask for one when Jesus Christ gave you 
three wishes. Go^ seek elsewhere." And the 
saint closed the wicket. 

Moustache stood outside the gate, scratching 
his head and feeling very foolish. They would 
not receive him into heaven, nor woidd they 
receive him into hell. What should he do P 
where should he go ? A happy thought flashed 
through his mind. He took off his brown cap, 
and flung it over the gate into heaven. Then he 
knocked at the wicket. 

''Well," said the saint, "what do you want ?" 

" Open unto me," replied Moustache. " In an 
angry fit, just now, I threw my cap over there ; 
and I want to go and get it." 

" A wise man never separates himself from his 
cap," replied the saint. " You shall not enter." 

" Then my cap," returned Moustache, " will 
remain to keep a place for me in Paradise imtil 
the resurrection; cmd you will be obliged to 
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receive me among the blessed after the Judg- 
ment." 

Saint Peter was struck with that idea, and he 
opened the gate. 

" Come, then, and fetch it/' he said, " and go 
away immediately afterwards.** 

But when Moustache was once inside the gate, 
he began to run about Paradise like a colt put out 
to graAS. 

*' Saint Peter,** he shouted, " a wise man never 
separates himself from his cap ; you said so, you 
know ; and I will never again leave mine.** And 
he sat down, with crossed legs, on his brown cap. 

The saints laughed at Moustache's wit, and the 
Virgin told them to allow him to remain where he 
was. 

And since then Moustache is in Paradise, wait- 
ing, on his brown cap, for the last judgment.* 

* A part of this chapter is reprinted, by permission, from 
The lAmdon, 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE LEONAIS AND THE LEONARDS. 

The L^onais is the most fertile district in tlie 
province of Brittany. From boundary to bound- 
ary it is an imwearying labyrinth of shady glens, 
of fields billowing with luxuriant vegetation, 
and of mossy valleys gay with wild-flowers and 
garlands of sweet-scented honeysuckle, where the 
warbling birds perch to pour forth their melody 
into the quiet air, which seems mellowed and 
softened by the moisture that rises &om the fruit- 
ful soil and envelopes the dark vegetation in a 
slumberous faint blue haze. 

Of the towns in this district Brest is Breton by 
name only. B^scoff was the resort of the corsairs 
and filibusters who flourished imder the protection 
of Ste. Barbe, and is now a strong little seaport 
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whicli advances defiantly towards England. Lan- 
demeau is a village of white houses, and L^sneven 
is a heap of convents fast falling to ruins. Mor- 
laix lies deep down in a peaceful valley crowned 
with gardens, while St. Pol de L^n bristles with 
spires and creeps with priests, praying children, 
and seminarists, who wear long hair and repeat 
their Latin lessons aloud in the streets. 

The Leonard is a man of greater stature than 
the other Bretons. His deportment is majestic 
and his carriage stately. His mirth breaks forth 
as if against his will, and is serious and of short 
duration. A sedate, reserved man^ he displays 
neither friendliness nor warmth of heart to 
strangers, although he is very charitable and 
kind to his country-people. The L^onais dialect 
is excessively smooth-flowing, but easily framed 
to suit harsh expressions. 

In this district the men wear ample black 
robes, girt round the waist with a red or blue 
belt, and hats with broad brims that partially 
hide their swarthy faces. They allow their flowing 
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hair to fall down loosely over their shoulders. 
The women's dress^ made of grey stuff, is, in its 
amplitude and simplicity, not imlike that worn by 
the nuns in French hospitals. Widows' weeds 
are most appropriately a sky-blue colour. 

The marriages among the peasantry are very 
improvident. Newly married couples often have 
not where to lay their heads, and a bed is lent 
them for the first night of wedlock. But the two 
or three hundred guests invited to the wedding- 
feast generally bring presents of honey, flax, 
wheat, and sometimes money, which raise the 
young couples out of the reach of destitution, and 
enable them to make some sort of a start in life. 

Beggars are pleasantly called God's guests. 
They are never rudely driven from the Leonard's 
door, nor do they stand timidly waiting outside, 
but step boldly into the house, saying, " May God 
bless all here present.'* " And you also," replies 
the master, as he points to a vacant seat by the 
fireside. The beggar's wallet, which will be heavier 
when he leaves, is taken off his back by the 
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younger people, and he, in return for his host's 
hospitality, tells him all the latest news^ including 
an account of any recent murder, a few useful 
recipes, and a description of the woman-fair held at 
the Bridge of the Shipwreck (Penz^). ' For the 
beggar is the bard of Lower Brittany, the news- 
carrier and commercial traveller of this patriarchal 
civilisation. 

The Saint Jean, on the fourteenth of Jime, is 
one of the most remarkable fStes, not in the 
L^onais only, but in the whole of Lower Brittany. 
As night darkens over the land, a single blaze 
suddenly bursts forth on some moimtain peak. 
Then a second bonfire is kindled, then a third, a 
fourth, a himdred, a thousand simultaneously flare. 
In front, behind, on every side, cones of bright 
flame spring up from the bleick land, and chase 
darkness away. The country is wrapped in a red 
glare, as of desolation, and a wild, booming, un- 
earthly sound buzzes through the air.* 

* A f^^rx copper or brazen pan or basin, partly filled with 
water, is placed on an iron tripod (the basin and water 
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HerdBmen in the valleys and on the rocks reply 
to one another with the weird music of conches ; 
the peasants sing hymns before the wayside 
crosses ; the maidens, who have been assured that, 
if they visit nine of St. Jean's bonfires before 
midnight, they will be married in the course of 
the year, flock to, and dance round, the flaming 
faggots ; and the farmers force their cattle to leap 
over the sacred embers, for they believe that any 
disease which might have befallen the animals 
will thus be surely averted. 

Hands are joined, rings are formed, and the 
people merrily laugh and sing and dance round 
the bonfires. It is a strange weird sight as the 
backward-cast shadows shorten and lengthen and 
fade in the far distance, as the people dance round 

must both be perfectly clean); one person holds two or three 
green rushes to the rim of the pan, the rushes only touching 
the pan ; and another person draws his fingers along them a 
if he were milking, and the curious sound is thus produced. 
H one end of a knife or key is loosely held between finger 
and thumb, and the other end is allowed to rest on the rim 
of the basin, the booming sound tingles and rattles through 
the air. This part of the £ete is called milking the . goat. 
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and round the glowing embers^ and round and 
round a number of seats purposely left vacant for 
the shades of the deceased, who come to hear the 
singing and watch the dancing. 

At St. Jean-du-Doight, by means of a very sim- 
ple mechanism, an angel descends from the 
slender church spire, with a flaming torch in his 
hand. He kindles the faggots, and then flies 
away and disappears among the sculptured stones 
on the steeple. In other parishes, the priest him- 
self heads the procession and lights the pile in 
honour of Monsieur St. Jean. 

Bretons carefully keep a brand plucked from 
St. Jean^s bonfire, for it preserves them frt>m 
thunder! They fight, fiercely too, for some 
flowers that crown the pile, as they have become, 
through the agency of the flames, talismans 
against bodily ills and uneasiness of conscience. 
Maidens wear the roasted flowers hung on their 
bosoms by a red woollen yam, which possesses, as 
every Breton knows, the virtue of curing nervous 
aches. 
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The St. Jean &te is celebrated at Brest in a 
manner peculiar to that town. As the darkness 
draws in^ some two thousand persons rush toge- 
ther to the Glackj with torches in their hands, 
which they whirl round and round above their 
heads. The lurid smears swirl round, sink down, 
heave up, and twirl about, whimsically seaming 
the mantle of night with fiery furrows. Then a 
couple of himdred torches suddenly fly high up 
in the air, and curl round in huge, crackling, 
sparkling notes of interrogation, with those be- 
low for red dots. And after the tattoo has been 
beaten and the people are on their way home, a 
few stray torches fly along the roads leading from 
the town, and die in darkness, one by one. 

There are so many strange customs and habits 
in the L^onais that I hardly know which to 
choose. But not to weary the reader, I will only 
cite one or two more, and then pass to the sad 
scene occasioned by the cholera in 1853. 

When a woman becomes a mother, she sends 
white bread and hot wine to all the women in the 
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Tillage wlio are enceinte^ as an announcement of 
her, and a hope for their, happy deliyerance. 
Then all the young mothers visit her who has so 
lately been numbered with them, and each begs 
hard for the privilege of first suckling the infant; 
for the new-bom babe is supposed to be an angel, 
and to sanctify the breast it touches with its 
innocent lips. This belief is so strong that every 
mother is sanctified before the babe is restored to 
its proper mother. Should she die, and her child 
remain an orphan, he will be confided by the 
priest, as a trust from God, to the most deserving 
woman. But should there be no one person, in 
the parish, rich enough to take the entire charge, 
it is divided amongst several mothers. The 
women are often obliged to rise from their beds 
at the dead of night, and to walk long distances 
to pay their tribute of motherly care. 

Now, respecting the cholera. When it broke 
out in Paris, the lower classes furiously accused 
the Government of having brought on the epide- 
mic by poisoning the cheap victuals and the water. 
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It was a foolisli lie, but it was also an expression 
of profound contempt for the governing power, 
and of the inborn distrust of that revolutionary 
population which strives to lay the cause of all its 
grievances at the door of political administration. 
Matters were very different in Brittany, where the 
Government, its form, and its name are nearly 
unknown, and where parties are political only in 
that they are religious. Had you told the peasants 
they were being poisoned by their deputies, you 
would not have been understood. They know of 
only two existing powers: one, the manifestation 
of good ; the other, the manifestation of evil — 
God and Satan. 

"God,'* they said, in their energetical language, 
"has touched us with His finger. God has 
delivered us unto the deviL'* 

Bumours of supernatural apparitions spread 
through the country immediately it was known 
that a new plague had broken out among the 
people. Bed women were seen at Brest blowing 
the pest on the valleys. A beggar woman, 
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brought before the court for propagating rumours, 
swore she had seen and spoken to the red women. 
Omens everywhere announced that God was going 
to cast the bad air in the region, and menacing sounds 
resounded along the coast. A mere meteor terrified 
the trembling peasantry. The churches were 
opened at unusual hours, prayers were oflfered up 
to appease the wrath of Heaven ; and the people 
awaited the plague with folded arms. 

I asked a parish priest in the L^onais if he had 
taken any measures to stay the epidemic. We 
were then leaving the church. He silently held 
out his arm and pointed to — twelve graves dug in 
readiness ! 

This reply contains, in its dumb energy, all the 
beliefs of the Breton peasant, who cares not for 
human aid, and regards himself as a mere leaf 
blown about by God's breath. 

The mortality was fearful in Brittany, as when 
God smote the firstborn in Egypt. Many parishes 
were not wealthy enough to provide plain coffins 
for their dead paupers, and mothers were obliged 
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to carry the cold blue corpses of their children in 
their arms to the graveyard. Carts, ominously 
draped with white sheets, passed along the deep 
shady lanes, and were followed by a gloomy cor- 
tkge of bareheaded men with disheyelled hair, and 
women shrouded in long black cloaks with pointed 
hoods. The monotonous tinkling of dull horse-bells, 
the hard groans of the wife or daughter, who, ac- 
cording to custom, followed the coffin, and the slow, 
delibe;*ate, never-ceasing death-toll of the church 
bells, rose like a grievous lamentation for days and 
days as the lugubrious funerals crawled through 
the dark plague-stricken land. 

The Leonards, accustomed to sore trials, bowed 
their heads in resignation to God's good will. 
Only once did a murmur of discontent escape their 
lips. It was when, fearing contagion, an order 
was issued commanding that those who died of 
cholera should be buried in the cemeteries of iso- 
lated chapels. The new edict was enforced in some 
parishes, but not without much trouble and danger. 
For these Leonards, who despised to fight for life. 
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sternly fought for a resting-place in their parish 
graveyard ; threw themselves on the coffins, and 
swore the dead should be buried where lay those 
whom they had loved in life. It is almost impos- 
sible to fathom the depths of these men's hearts 
without hearing their reasonings. 

"The remains of our fathers are here/' they 
said, " and wherefore separate from them those of 
him who is just dead ? Exiled away there in the 
isolated chapel graveyard, he will neither hear 
the chants at the services nor the prayers that 
buy back the deceased " (from Purgatory). " This 
is his resting-place; we can see his grave from 
our windows, we can send our yoimgest children 
to pray there every evening ; this ground is the 
property of the dead, and no power can take it 
away from them or change it for another.'' 

It was useless to point out the danger of an 
accumulation of bodies in the centre of a village. 
The men shook their heads sadly, and replied, 
"Corpses kill not those who Kve; death comes 
but by the will of God." 
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At last, recourse was had to the intervention 
of priests, whose great authority barely sufficed 
to gain consent to the innovation. I shall never 
forget having heard the rector at Taule speak 
lengthily on this subject. He declared that, 
in the name of the God whom he represented, 
the dead no longer had the passions of the living, 
and that they would in nowise suffer from being 
separated from their ancestors. These explications 
may make you smile; but had you seen the 
rector^s air of conviction and the eager attention 
of his listeners, they would have given rise to a 
strange wonderment instead. 

But charity and faith lightened the peasant's 
sorrow of loss, whereas the epidemic raged in all 
its horrid hideousness in the Leonais towns. There 
was no consoling resignation, no hope in God or 
devil, absolutely nothing to tone the repulsive 
picture. The half-civilised, hard-hearted, unbe- 
lieving townspeople were afraid of the disease, 
were afraid of dying, and yet they called in 
doctors, and took the prescribed medicine. They 
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unwillingly recalled to mind the religion of their 
childhood; they blasphemed and prayed, cursed 
Heaven, and yet demanded priests. It was a 
hard struggle between their former faith and their 
present suffering. But, seeing that the epidemic 
still spread, they determined to profit by such 
time as remained; and the debaucheries of the 
working classes became more frequent, more 
shameful, and more complete than erer before. 
Drunken men ran about the streets defying the 
malady, and bawling to God, "Give us the 
cholera, then! give it to ws/" And it spared 
their lives, as if jealous of sanctioning their 
impiety ! 

All Saints' Day is a f^te of devotional exercises, 
and on that day the Leonards dress themselves in 
sombre mourning. In the evening they assemble 
to a famUy meal, and leave all the viands on the 
table when they retire to rest ; for those whom 
they mourn will come at the midnight hour to 
the house where they were born, to partake of 
an annual repast. 
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A FreDchman's religion is generally as great 
a reality as his liberty. But the Leonard has 
remained unshaken in his faith, and strongly 
tinctured with the trustfulness and resignation 
which reveal the presence of real Roman Catholi- 
cism. He does nothing of any importance with- 
out calling in the aid of religion. The new 
house, new threshing-floor, and sown field, equally 
stand in need of pious ceremonies. I once ques- 
tioned a Leonard about the processions that file 
round the cultivated fields during the Bogation 
days. 

" It must be so," said he. " The barren field 
becomes fertile imder the star of the priest '^ 

The sedate, solemn Leonard will not eat bread 
unless a cross is gashed on the loaf. Neither dis- 
tance nor infirmities dispense him from assisting 
at the services on Sunday, and the music of the 
bells is an imperative voice that bids him come 
and worship in the parish church. The strong 
tincture of religion and superstition is essential to 
his life, and it flows in his veins from the hour of 
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his birth to the hour of his death. He shares the 
belief of the Peculiar People, who refuse to trouble 
doctors and disbelieve the efficacy of medicine ; 
or, to state their case more correctly, believe their 
faith to be a better euro for sickness than a 
doctor's draughts and pills. Yet the Leonard 
usually employs a few traditional specifics. Masses 
said in th^ parish church, vows to the best known 
saints, and tepid decoctions of herbs and mallows, 
stand first in his list of useful remedies. 

Sunday by Sunday weeping women fix lighted 
cierges, during divine service, round the altar 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and implore the 
celestial woman to grant the recovery of some 
dear friend or relation who is dangerously ill. 
Every flickering taper is symbolic of a life glid- 
ing into mystery, and so the people always know 
how many persons stand, in their parish, at the 
door of death. 

The Leonard is comforted and sustained at the 
last by the belief that he will find an aureole of stars 
awaiting him at the gate of Paradise ; that his 
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entry into the unseen world will be bright and 
glorious beyond compare; and he peacefully passes 
away from earth, gently lulled into an eternal rest 
by the melodious music of prayer. 

He does not give way to grief; he overcomes, 
or is overcome, honestly, without trying to sneak 
round and hide in a mask of deceit. He would 
consider our funerals, graced, as they too often are, 
with a score of scamps for artificial mourners, as 
a mockery of, and an insult to, the dead. His 
funeral pomp does not need plimies, and black 
horses, and hirelings, and best kid gloves. He 
stays by the bedside, he lovingly watches the 
corpse, and tenderly kisses the cold lips; he cur- 
tains the room with drapery, and decks it with 
sweet wild flowers ; he sews the white sheet with 
his own hand, and noiselessly drives the nails into 
the coffin-lid. He would rather do it all himself 
than let a stranger meddle with the loved body, 
and he remains by the coffin imtil earth's womb 
has taken back that it gave, and entombed its own 
from wistful eyes, and the priest's parting blessing 
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has died in the still air: Peace be with you ! Peace 
be with you ! Then, week by week for years to 
come, he will leave poverty's sole wreath of love 
on the bare mound — ^the deep impress of his two 
knees! 

Were the peasants to personify hope, they 
would robe it in a rector's black cassock instead of 
the traditionary flowing blue garment. And the 
priests generally have all the qualifications neces- 
sary for retaining their immense power over, and 
iilfluence on, the people. They belong to the 
peasantry ; they have, for the most part, left the 
plough to become God's ministers, and their hands 
are hard, their voices gruff, and their dresses coarse. 
The secret of their influence lies in the actual, tan- 
gible good they do as the friends, coimsellors, and 
kind protectors of th^ir parishioners. Their power 
over the people is chiefly used in promoting the 
Emperor's interests, and the interests of their re- 
ligion ; and it might be employed more happily, 
did not the priests lack knowledge. They teach 
the people to pray, and they preach a holy fra- 
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temity roofed with stars ; but are far too fond of 
trying to frighten their listeners into heaven by 
thimdering two of the few words great with im- 
port. And they are not deterred from their steady 
purpose by floods of penitential tears, by loud 
choking sobs and piercing cries for mercy as the 
women faint and the men beat their broad chests 
with clenched fists. When the priests know that 
their listeners are creeping with fear, when they 
hear them wail in an agony of dread, then the two 
words peal through the church: ^'Damnation! 
Eternity! Damnation! Eternity!" 

But the religious beliefs upheld and encouraged 
by the priests often lead the Bretons to boast 
foolishly, and sometimes result in pitiable fana- 
ticism. The following case, witnessed by myself 
at Penze in 1839, will sufficiently confirm what I 
here state. 

It was on the day of the Penz6 pardon ; and 
when I arrived, many persons had already begun 
to dance on the beach. They were talking and 
laughing, and singing, too, none the less merrily 
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because their clothes were made of coarse stuff and 
their hands were hard and brown as nuts sun- 
ripened on the topmost boughs. I well remember 
the scene, with a bright blue sky overhead, a 
pleasantly cool breeze sweeping up from a sea of 
tiny flashes, and golden beams slanting down on 
the pardon almost like smiles, it seemed to me, of 
God's forgiving love. 

I had sat down, and was watching the children 
who, according to the custom of this district, bore 
about long branches of flowering furze with white 
daisies impaled on the green thorns, representing, 
says a Breton poet, the flower of love grafted on the 
thorns of sorrow, when the crowd suddenly surged, 
the hautboy ceased playing, the dancers stopped 
dancing, and I heard a name whispered, " loan 
de Gxiiklan ! loan of the Sick Townlet." 

I had previously been informed that this unfortu- 
nate man had been terrified into a madman, instead 
of into heaven, by the priests who conducted a 
Eetreat at which he assisted. loan had lived for 
many years without house, home, or family. He 
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went about preacbing repentance, teacbing tbe 
word of God, and seeking out people at ft^tes 
and pardons to rebuke tbeir folly. He accepted 
only food sufficient to satisfy bis bunger, disdain- 
ftdly refusing any proffered money ; and be slept 
at the foot of a stone cross or on tbe doorsteps of 
some lonely cbapel. Wben overtaken in tbe dark 
bitter winter nigbts by a bail or snow storm, be 
remained standing, and told bis beads and cbanted 
Breton canticles to wbile away tbe time. Be- 
nighted peasants bad often beard bis wild cbaunts 
as tbey returned bome, and bad turned back in 
affiigbt, and muttered a prayer for protection from 
"I6an de Guiklan and bis wiles. Yet tbe poor 
fanatic was harmless enough. He bad never 
shaken bands with anybody, nor uttered a single 
word, except of holy counsel or warning pro- 
phecy, since tbe time wben he became mad. It 
was said that a miraculous prescience enabled 
Idan to precede death at a bouse, and that be 
took advantage of his power to exhort the dying 
person to repent. These details flashed across my 
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mind when I heard the fanatic's name whispered^ 
and I hastened to the q)ot where he stood. 

Idan was a tall, thin, pale man, with flowing 
black hair that partly veiled his face. He was 
standing, when I saw him, on the blackened wcdls 
of a house burned down some years previously. 
His biting voice had the metallic soimd common 
to the Breton accent, and his jerky gestures were 
frequently repeated. He often shook out his long 
black hair with a fierce toss of the head ; then 
rolled his large haggard eyes on the people 
gathered around. 

The first portion of his sermon was but a mild 
repetition of what I had often before heard in 
country churches ; a string of wrong conclusions 
to prove the sin of dancing and the necessity of 
fleeing worldly pleasures. But loan's exultation 
almost imperceptibly increased, and lent a sub- 
duing power to his words. His similes were 
striking, his reproaches stirring, and his vulgar 
irony burnt like a hot iron. He pointed out the 
sea to the dancers; it was then beginning to 
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flow and would soon hide their footprints on the 
beach. 

" The sea/' said I6an, " mutters threateningly 
as it closes oyer the scene of your pleasures. But 
eternity is unceasingly murmuring a terrible 
warning as it closes over your lives !'^ Then, 
changing the subject with a few trivial transitory 
words, he said to a young man who stood cLse 
beneath him, " Good- day to thee, Peter ! good- 
day to thee ! Dance and laugh, my son ! thou art 
on the spot where, two years ago, the corpse of 
thy drowned brother was found ! '* 

loan continued this incisive railing for some 
time. He called the persons by their several 
names, searched in their past lives to try and find 
some wound to re-open, and stirred their hearts 
most cruelly with poignant souvenirs. Then, 
pretending a dreadful irony to God, he said, with 
bitter sarcasm, that those who in this life loved 
drunkenness and dancing would eternally dance in 
hell-fire. He pictured a ronde of damned persons 
as being everlastingly whirled round and round 
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to the devil's own music in an immovable circle 
of keen material torture. 

The crowd stood breathless^ seemingly seeing 
its speedy damnation; and I6an continued his 
volleys of imprecations, of prayers, and of mad 
bursts of laughter. He a£kerwards contrasted 
the happiness of the saved with the woe of the 
lost; but his expressions were poor and his 
descriptions weak. He was slightly carried away 
by the subject when speaking of the urgent ne- 
cessity of much mortification and of offering 
many expiatory sufferings to God« The fanatic 
told us the history of his life with beautiful sim- 
plicity ; how he had lost his fortune, his children, 
and his wife ; and shouted as he mentioned each 
loss, — 

" It is well, my God ! may Thy holy name be 
blessed!" 

I6an advised his listeners as to thdr conduct, 
and exhorted them to repent, imtil, his exultation 
increasing again, he said his own losses had 
seemed insufficient to expiate his sins. Jesus 
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Christ had appeared to him in a dream, and had 
said, — 

" Idan, I have given my life to save thee ; give 
me thy left hand." 

" Lord, it is Thine/* I6an had replied. 

" And I have kept my promise ! " he shouted, 
upholding his left arm, which we had not seen 
before. It was a stump, wrapped in bleeding 
rags. 

A murmur of astonishment and fear ran 
through the crowd at this imexpected proof. 

"Who is afraid? who is afraid?" shouted the 
madman, with increasing vehemence. "I have 
given to God that which God had given to me. 
Damnation be to you if the work done by Christ's 
command causes your hearts to tremble! See! 
see ! *tis Christ who has willed it : this is what I 
have done for the love of Christ ! " 

And while he spoke he fiercely tore the rags 
ofP his wound, and, shaking his bared stump iu 
the air, shook great spirts of blood on his listeners' 
heads I 
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CHAPTER IV, 

THE DISTRICT OF VANNES : AND THE MOKBIHANAIS. 

It is impossible within tlie limits of this chapter 
to do more than simply enumerate a few of the 
principal objects of interest in this district. A 
large volume would but give a scant outline of all 
he interesting matter rdating to Broceliande. 
And Ploermd, with its tombs of Jean IL and Jean 
III., two dukes of Brittany : how much might be 
written about Ploermel ! This district has been 
shorn of its forests, and is considered poor, though 
it is excessively rich in druidical remains, though 
it possesses a library of stone books that no money 
coidd buy, though it is robed in a garment of 
wealth glittering with priceless gems ; for poverty 
to the mass of men means wealth to the lew. 
In this district we may visit the halls where 
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Peter the Second was crowned duke, and where, 
years later, miserable, trembling, corrupted states 
voted for the union of Brittany to France ; and 
the ch&teaux of Plessis and Rochefort, with their 
interminable subterranean passages ; the chateau 
of Josselin, built by Clisson ; the bridge at Cado, 
built by the devil; the great Elven tower in 
which an Earl of Bichmond, afterwards Henry 
YII., was imprisoned ; the chapel of Bethl^em ; 
and Yannes, the town where was enacted the 
terrible drama on which Voltaire has founded his 
Adelaide de Guesclin— footprints of the Middle 
Ages stamped among the ruins of Druidism, 

Then there are Cromlechs, or circles of vertical 
stones ; Licavens, two vertical stones roofed with 
a third stone; Menhirs, which are also called 
Feulvans, or single vertical stones ; Galgals, or 
cairns; Barrows, cairns of stones and earth; 
Dolemens, huge stone tables ; and Fays' Grdttoes. 
made of contiguous vertical stones, roofed with 
table stones, and closed at either end with a 
single stone. 
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At Loc-Maria-Ker there is a menhir seventy 
feet in height. The large lande of Lanyaux is 
studded with one hundred and twenty peulmns^ 
and Trehorentec is called the Garden of Tombs 
because of its numerous barrows. Archaeologists 
have been sorely puzzled by Camac, or, as it is 
sometimes called, Karnec. In this city eleven 
rows of peulvam stretch away in parallel lines for 
a distance of five miles. Some of the stone blocks 
are more than twenty-two feet in height, and 
they are all planted with the smaller end in the 
the ground, like pyramids upside down. 

I was wondering how our forefathers managed 
to move and erect these big blocks, and I had begun 
to calculate the weight of the menhir at Loc-Maria- 
Ker, a neat little granite ruler one himdred feet 
in length (supposing it to be thirty feet in the 
ground), and so wide that flocks repose in the 
shade it affords, when a peasant, who chanced to 
pass, gave me an explanation of the enigma. 

" Those, sir," said he, pointing to the eleven 
rows of peulvans at Camac, *' «re the soldiers who 
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were pursuing St Comeille, the good patron of 
our parish ; when he, being stopped by the sea, 
and in such a position that he must have been 
captured by the soldiers, changed them into the 
stones you see there/' 

Polytheism is veiled by a threadbare Christi- 
anity. There are few inhabitants in the Mor- 
bihanais who do not feel a religious yeneration 
for the countless druidical monuments, and who 
do not belieye they conceal treasures and possess 
hidden all-powerful virtues. 

Husbands who fancy their wives are not strictly 
chaste, may test their suspicions at a rocking- 
stone. It will not move if the suspicions are 
correct, however hard the fanciful husband may 
push. Had it been the other way, these stones 
would long since have been rocked to dust. 

A certain Ian Kerloff of Sulniac saw fays 
dancing on the moonlit kist-vean, or fairy's rock, 
at Caro. They seemed to be tall fine women. They 
were robed in white, and were so luminous that 
Ian thought the substance of their bodies msut 
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have been lantem-hom, illumined by an internal 
Kght. 

As Herv^ Carzon crossed the bridge over the 
Are, on his way home from a fair, he met a black 
he-goat. It stared at him in a most impudent 
manner, and Herv^, who was a little excited by 
sundry petit-verres, tried to strike the animal, 
saying, " Begone, stinkard ! '^ But Herv^ had, 
imfortimately, met the Oabino, who threw him 
into the river ; and he would most certainly have 
been drowned but for a rosary, blessed by St. 
Anne, which he had in his pocket. It is almost 
irrelevant to add, that a miller, hearing Herv^'s 
cries for help, rushed to the spot, and rescued the 
drowning man. 

Gnomes, called poulpiquets by the Bretons, are 
the fays' husbands and the genii of the world ; 
and they may be seen wherever there are druidical 
monuments. When the superstitious Bretons hear 
a signboard groan as^it swings in the night wind, 
or a pidley creak at the village well, they wisely 
say their prayers and go to bed, first, however, 
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taking the precaution to place a bowl of millet 
near the head of the bedstead; for should the 
gnomes venture into the house, they will spill the 
millet, and they are obliged, by their nature, to 
pick up all they spill. They will thus be occupied 
during the dark hours in collecting the seeds, and 
will not have time to disport themselves with the 
wise occupants of the house. 

The ungodly fishermen who live near St Gildas 
are sometimes awakened at night by a thrice- 
repeated knock at the door. They rise, compelled 
by a supernatural power, and go to the beacL 
There they find long black boats, which seem to 
be empty, and yet are sunk to a level with the sea. 
As soon as the wicked fishermen have embarked, 
a white sail hoists itself, and the boats swiftly 
leave the shore as though they were borne by a 
strong current. They never return. For the 
damned fishermen are condemned to listlessly 
drift over the deep until the day of Judgment. 

The beliefs of the Middle Ages have taken a 
firm hold in Brittany, and are veiled by so thin 
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a varnish of Catholicism that it only serves to 
protect them from crumbling into oblivion. Ask 
the peasants why there is a worn circle near the 
top of the peulvam, ** Sir, 'tis the mark of the 
rope with which M. K^roUet once tied the devil 
to them/' Satan^ trotting round and round like 
a tethered donkey, wore the stones with his halter. 
As to galgalSy they were dropped about the coimtry 
out of the Virgin Mary's apron. 

Sirens are called Mary Morgans. They do not 
appear to abound, yet there are a few in this 
district. One Mary Morgan haunts the Duke's 
pond near Yannes. She sometimes ventures on 
dry land to comb her green hair in the sunshine. 
A soldier once espied the beauty at her toilette. 
She was very lovely to gaze upon. The soldier 
sighed, then approached her. Alas! the Mary 
Morgan was entranced by the soldier's uniform. 
She clasped him in her arms, and dragged him to 
the bottom of the pond. 

This Mary Morgan is supposed to be a princess 
to whom the Duke's pond once belonged. She 
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was continually bothered by a nobleman who 
wished her to become his bride; but she loved 
another gentleman, and said to the wearying 
nobleman, hoping to get rid of him by asking a 
seeming impossibility, — 

" I will become your wife when your pond at 
Plaisance flows into my pond." 

The nobleman joined the ponds by a canal, 
invited the princess to Plaisance, and took her 
thence in a boat to the Duke's pond. 

" I have accomplished your conditions," said he. 
** Now fulfil your promise by becoming mine." 

But the vexed princess only hated the pains- 
taking man ten times more than before. She leant 
over the side of the boat, suddenly sprang into 
the water, and was seen no more. But since that 
day a most lovely Mary Morgan has tenemted the 
Duke's pond. She may sometimes be seen in the 
blush of simmier mornings, combing her green 
hair, or plaiting crowns of broad flags. 

Here is a religious story. One day, as St. 
Bieuzy was ministering at the altar, a liobleman's 
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servant rushed into the church, and said that 
Bieuzy must inunediately come to cure his mas- 
ter's dogs of hydrophobia. 

" I have the Master of your master to serve 
first/' said Bieuzy. " I will go to the ch&teau 
when I have finished the mass." 

The nobleman was angered by this reply. He 
ran to the church, entered at the moment when 
Bieuzy was repeating the Dominus Vobiscum, and 
drove a cutlass into the saint's skull. But the 
priest was not in the least disconcerted by this 
interruption. He finished the mass, preached an 
exquisite sermon, and then went to receive the 
blessing of St. Gildas. He spent the night in 
prayer with his parishioners, and at daybreak 
they all went down to the beach of Baden parish. 
The sea was covered with boats. The men who 
manned them were strangers, tall handsome beings, 
not unlike angels with hidden wings. As soon as 
the people got into the boats a fearful storm swept 
over the sea, and the waves rose mountains high. 
But Bieuzy's boat remained perfectly steady on 
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the water. The saint stood on the prow^ a noble 
benign expression on his face as he bent over the 
sea to let the blood drip from the cutlass in his 
skull. When the people landed at St. Gildas, the 
boats disappeared ; Bieuzy was duly blessed, and 
in proper time gave up his spirit to God. And 
the saint is to this day honoured by a chapel, a 
hymn, and this tradition. 

Large white women are sometimes seen at the 
isle of Artz. They walk over the sea from the 
neighbouring islands, sit down on the Artz 
beach, and wait in silent sadness, perhaps just 
toying the sand with their bare feet to while 
away dreary time. These women were bom on 
the isle ; but, having wedded strangers ; and hav- 
ing died tax from home in their sin, they are 
justly miserable after death, and come back to 
beg redemptory prayers of their relations. 

In the long winter nights the women who live 
on Artz, and whose husbands are at sea, occasion- 
aDy st-art out of their sleep, awakened by a sound 
like the melancholy drip of water at the foot 
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of their bedsteads. If the sound is produced by 
unnatural causes, and the spot is not wet, the sea 
has again widowed happy women. 

At Camac, all the grares open, and the church is 
illumined about the midnight hour. Two thousand 
skeletons kneel in the churchyard, and reverently 
listen to Death, who, robed in decent priestly 
garments, preaches from the palpit. Many per- 
sons have seen the cierges' pale light, and indis- 
tinctly hoard the preacher's voice. 

We all know that asses have had crosses on 
their backs ever since Christ's triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem; but in the district of Yannes 
inferior animals have the power of speech on 
Christmas Eve, as a slight recognition of the 
services rendered by the ox and the ass when 
they helped to warm the newly bom Saviour in 
the manger. One Christmas Eve a peasant fell 
asleep in his stable at Noyal. He heard an ox ask 
his comrade, " What shall we do to-morrow ? '* 

"We shall drag our master to his grave," 
replied the animal. 
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The drunken peasant staggered to his feet, and 
fiercely said, ** Thou hast lied, cursed brute ! " 

He then seized an axe and strore to slay the 
ox; but he was so drunk that he missed the 
animal, and kiUed himself, and the prophecy was 
accomplished. 

A battle was fought on the large plain situate 
between Auray and Pulvigner, at the time of the 
quarrels of the Comtes de Montfort and Blois. 
Human bones, piepes of armom*, and yarious relics 
of the fight hare, from time to time, been dug out 
of it. Popular tradition affirms that hundreds of 
soldiers sleep under the heather on the plain. 
The souls of warriors who died without haying 
obtained absolution of their sins, are forced to re- 
main at the side of their respective clay habita- 
tions. They are, however, kindly allowed to take 
a little exercise at a certain time of the night ; but 
they may not leave the plain, nor may they 
deviate from a straight line, no matter what ob- 
stacles they encounter. Should a person be in 
their way, they touch him, and he instantaneously 
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falls down, stricken by a terrible power that causes 
his death before the sun sets. When the peasants 
hear the night wind sighing, they say, " 'Tis the 
plaints of the suffering souls who are condemned 
to wander about until the day of Judgment, and 
who beg for expiatory prayers.'^ 

I was able to judge how deeply this belief is 
rooted in the minds of the people by an event 
which came under my notice while I was at Auray. 
One morning a young peasant girl rushed into 
the house where I resided. Her face was wet 
with tears, and she told us, with many hard sobs, 
that her father had been to the fair at Pulvigner 
on the previous day, and that he returned by the 
way of the dreadful plain. She shivered from 
head to foot as she added, " He was met by a soul 
that threw him to the ground, and he was only 
found this morning. He is dying." 

I inquired, had a doctor attended the sick man? 

"To what purpose?" the girl indignantly 
asked. " 'Tis a priest he needs : his hours are 
numbered." 
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I went to see the stricken man, and he told me 
with his dying breath that he had been struck 
by a soul, and had been thrown from his horse, 
notwithstanding all his efforts to keep his saddle. 

A doctor, summoned after the man was dead, 
said it was a case of apoplexy. The peasants did 
not know what that meant, or they would have 
shaken their heads with solemn sadness, as much 
as to say to the doctor, '* You're an ignorant fool, 
but we don't choose to tell you so with our lips." 

A game played with a large leathern ball filled 
with bran, and called a soule, was, until prohibited 
by law, the chief amusement of the Morbihanais. 
It is most probably a very old game, and ijon- 
nected in some way with the worship of the sun. 
Soule is derived from heaul (sun), the initial letter 
being changed into s, which gave seaul ; thence 
fK)ul, and later soule. When a soule was held, it 
was tacitly imderstood to be an opportunity of 
satiating one's hai^red and safely murdering one's 
enemies. " And who," said an old souleur to me, 
" has not some one to kill P" 
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The soules of parish versus parish were not so 

fierce as those of parish verstis town. At the 

latter, the peasants' smouldering hate cast up its 

laya of bitter wrath; the men unleashed their 

passions and grew drunken with revenge ; they 

washed away the gall of serfdom in streams of 

bloody but the sting remains, linking the past to 

the present. Among the women who followed 

their husbands to the siege of Pontivy, there was 

one who carried two sacks instead of carrying 

only one^ as the others did. When asked her 

reason, she replied, " This smaller sack is for the 

booty I may find ; in the other I shall put the 

heads of the gentry.'* The peasants have not 

forgotten that women bought the permission of 

marriage from their seignemial lords at a price 

which no money can repay- They know that the 

princesses and other ladies in high places enticed 

men, and often mere boys, to toy with them in 

their lonely castles, and then closed the mouths 

of the unwilling actors by dropping them into an 

oubliette. They see these pits, see human bones 

5 
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taken out of them occasionally^ see the prisons 
where innocent men lightened dark solitude by 
carving the damp stones with the nails out of 
their sabots ; perhaps see the steel waistband that 
was locked round a princess, while her lord was 
absent, to pacify the murmuring serfs ; and they 
are stung to the quick. They speak softly of the 
gentry, but mutter a terrible threat in their 
beards: "Vermin, vermin! that in God's good 
time we shall sweep into a pool of their own 
blood.'' 

But respecting the soula The rules of the 
game were read aloud, the prizes named, and the 
ball was thrown towards the sun. Then the 
weakest souleurs began the struggle. They tried 
to get the ball into another parish, which would 
give them the victory ; as the day wore on, other 
souleurs joined in, until, at last, the first blow 
was struck. That was the signal for a general 
miUe. The men were maddened by the sight of 
blood, and they swayed to and fro, locked in 
deadly embrace. Above the volleys of rolling 
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oaths^ one heard dull thuds as brawny arms rose 
and fell with murderous intent. A face pale with 
passion appeared for a moment above the swaying 
blocks of men, then disappeared, then reappeared 
marbled by blows. One by one the souleurs fell 
and were trodden under foot, until only half a 
dozen of the toughest remained to dispute the 
soule, which was won by sheer physical power and 
obstinate endurance. 

The following story will show what a savage 
ferocity was displayed by the combatants : — 

Fran9ois, the champion soujeur of Pontivy, 
although an elderly man, was held in respect by 
all the neighbouring parishes. Every year he 
added some new trophy to his collection of soules, 
which were hung over his mantelshelf, and which 
he was as proud of as a Mohican is of the scalps 
adorning his wigwam. 

Ivon Marker, a peasant of Kergrist, disputed 
the championship with Franfois for some years, 
but the Pontivien stove in the chouan's ribs at 
Neuliac in 1810, and he died in consequence. His 

6 A 
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son, Pierre Marker, was also unfortunate wlien he 
pitted himself against the champion, who put 
out one of his eyes and broke two of his teeth. 
Pierre swore that he would avenge himself and 
his father, and chose the opportunity afforded by 
a soide at Stival. 

Fran9ois noticed with surprise that young 
Marker did not come near him during the fray, 
and vainly cried, ^'Come here, chouan^ that I 
may take thy other eye ! *' 

Pierre kept aloof. Towards the end of the 
day, however, Fran9ois was thrown 4k) the ground. 
Two heavy hobnailed sabots immediately trampled 
on his chest, and, looking up, he recognised 
Pierre's blind eye. But his friends rescued him 
from the dangerous position. 

At the end of the day nearly all the souleurs 
were beaten off. The few that remained were 
fighting among themselves, and Fran9oi8 seized 
this opportunity to run away with the soule. He 
was pursued; but he out-distanced his pursuers, who 
gave up the chase, considering the soule as won. 
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It bad been a terribly bard figbt — ^tbe bardest 
Franfois remembered. Wben be saw be was no 
longer pursued, be lay down on tbe cold ground 
to cool bimself and gain breatb ; tben started off 
again for tbe parisb of Pontivy, wbicb is separated 
from Stival by a stream. He was close to it, for 
be could see tbe willows lining its banks. Once 
across tbe little brook, and be was safe. But be 
beard tbe dull, peculiar sound of bare feet ap- 
proacbing, and turned round to see a^ dusky form 
in tbe lonely lane. Tben tbe old souleur was 
tborougbly frigbtened. He felt too feeble to de- 
fend bimself, and knew be could not expect any 
belp from bis friends. He ran to tbe stream ; bis 
band toucbed tbe willows ; tbe voice of bis pur- 
suer rang in bis ears. Fran9ois' foot was in tbe 
water, and be summoned all bis strengtb to leap 
over tbe brook into Pontivy and safety. But be 
was too weak, and fell back on tbe boundary bank 
of Stival parisb. He felt a bard knee crusbing 
bis cbest, be saw his enemy's one-eyed face bend 
down witb a grim smile, and be put out bis band 
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to try and toucli the opposite bank. Pierre seized 
the outstretched arm in an iron grip, saying, — 

** You are in Stival, bourgeois ; I haye a claim 
on you/* 

*' Leave me, chouan ! '' cried the old souleur. 
*' Give me the soule ! ** 
" There it is. Let me go." 
" You still owe me something.** 
"What?" 

**Your eye!" howled Pierre. "Your eye!" 
And as he spoke his fist drove rran9ois' left eye 
out of its socket. 

" Leave me, assassin ! " 

" You still owe me your teeth, bourgeois ! " And 
the souleur*s broken teeth fell down his throat. 
Then the chouan lost all control over himself, 
and hammered Fran9oi8* head with his heavy sabot. 
On the following day, Francois was found by 
the stream. The old souleur showed no signs of 
life ; but he ultimately recovered. His shattered 
skull had to be trepanned, and he survived the 
operation a one-eyed confirmed lunatic. 
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Pierre Marker, brought before the assize courts 
merely replied to all the questions asked him by 
President and counsel, iJiat Frangois was in Siival, 
and that that was the way the souk was played. 

He was acquitted, and soules were prohibited. 

The Morbihanais' character is very similar to 
the Kem^wote's. The latter is, however, sourer, 
less energetical, and less noble than the former. 

In this district kloareks are noisy, hot-headed 
youths, almost low radicals indeed. They hate 
the gentry as a class, because of its social superi- 
ority, because of the immense power it wields, and 
because of its increasing supreme contempt for 
uneducated seminarists ; and they would level-up 
by casting France into the smelting furnaces of 
impossible Egalite. The kloareks of Yannes, 
headed by their professors, helped to swell the 
ranks of the royalists' army in 1815, and fought 
bravely at Auray. Their blood is constantly fired 
by the stories they read of the Chouanerie, and 
by popular songs vaunting the royalists' mighty 
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deeds. For the Bretons love song : song is to 
them as wine to a drunkard. 

The people do not forget the victories their 
fathers won on sea and land. At the procession 
that takes place at Auray, the Arzon men enthu- 
siastically crowd round the model of a 74-gun 
rfiipj which is carried about by six sailors, with all 
its flags flying. Then the people triumphantly 
sing a hymn. Betting forth how certain Arzon 
sailorS) who fought against Buyter, were mira- 
culously protected by Sainte Anne. This hymn 
would probably be prohibited at the present day, 
and the sailors would be told to read the pro- 
clamation pasted or tin-tacked to the mast. The 
republicans sang the Marseillaise as they sank the 
Vengeur; but the much-loved songs are forbidden 
by a timid tyraimy in la belle France, and the sailors 
now strike their colours to order. 

Enthusiasm swept away a throne ; Enthusiasm 
built up a throne ;, and Enthusiasm has cleverly 
been rewarded with rose-water and the empty 
name of Liberty. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SUNO POESIES. 

The number of sung poesies is very larg6. 
Every tenth Breton composes several hymns or 
sdnes during his lifetime^ and there are but few 
people in Brittany who do not annually add a 
dozen or two new songs to their repertoire vocal. 
Most of the sung poesies are tolerably short ; but 
some of them are intolerably long. One day, as 
I arrived at the pardon of St. Jean-de-Doight, I 
noticed an old man who was reciting, in sing- 
song fashion, verses on the birth of Christ. 
When I left in the evening, he was at the same 
spot, singing the same hymn, which he had not 
yet finished. He assured me that it took him 
the whole day to drone the part he knew of the 
long psakn. 
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A new song is quickly known throughout 
Brittany. The herdsmen sing it to one another, 
and it speeds along like a message sent by the old 
£EishIoned sign-telegraphy. 

When Brittany was stricken with cholera, the 
ministers were so generous as to paper the grave- 
yard doors and village walls with placards, stating 
what the people ought, and what they ought not, 
to do. The Bretons acknowledged this generosity 
by tilting their broad-brinnned hats over their 
eyes when passing between the official instruc- 
tions. Ministerial letter-press was a thing not to 
be meddled with, and most certainly a thing not 
be looked at! But a poet happily bethought 
himself of setting the placarded instructions to 
a well-known tune. He pared them down to a 
couple of rhymed verses; the prefect had copies 
written, and circulated by beggars ; and a week 
afterwards the cholera-song was sung aU over 
Brittany, even in the most lonely, out-of-the-way 
farm-houses. The first verse set forth that to 
avoid cholera very little fruit must be eaten. 
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that water oiiglit to be flavoured with yinegar, 
and that one must not lay down on the cold 
ground when one was warm. The concluding 
verse naturally resorted to terror : " Think of it. 
Christians! for here is the harvest-time, with its 
toil, its heat, and its thirst. Those who do not 
attend to my counsel will be struck ; they will be 
nailed between four planks; and their children 
will remain uncared and xmprovided for on 
earth ! " 

The satirical songs are nearly always opinions 
which the people have trumpeted in defiance of 
the existing code of laws. In fact, Breton satires 
have often obliged the authorities to reverse given 
judgments. If the Bretons strongly disapprove 
anything that has taken place among them, they try 
to right themselves by singing a poesy expressly 
composed for the occasion. Every man, every wo- 
man, and every child, who is not dimib, grasps the 
sword of song, and becomes a soldier for the common 
weal. Sometimes they cruelly inflict a most fear- 
ful punishment on criminals with a few verses of 
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bad poetry. I give an instance of this ; and I 
tHink it would be difficidt to imagine amore terri- 
ble pnnisliment than that wbicb Marie Marker 
suffered at the hands^ or, more correctlyy mouths, 
of her countrypeople. 

A part of the Morbihan reyolted during the 
Hundred Days, and fought against the Blues, as 
the soldiers were appropriately called, at Auray. 
It was not considered a very serious affidr, though 
several men were killed. Nearly all the corpses 
were found in the ditches, and a Tillage mayor 
naively remarked, that it looked as if there had 
been a pardon, and the good folk were drowsed 
with drink. Our story begins on the day follow- 
ing the battle. 

Marie Marker, a young peasant girl, went out 
in the early morning to cut some grass. She took 
the road that led to the battle-field, and walked 
slowly at first, shading her eyes with her hand, 
and anxiously scanning the country round. The 
bushes were broken, and the trees riddled with 
bullets; the grass was trodden imderfoot; the 
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ground was strewn with cartridge-paper, and 
stained with ominous red hlots; but Marie did 
not find what she sought. For, under coyer of 
the night, the peasant women had robbed their 
enemies and said a prayer over their dead friends, 
and the men had afterwards buried all the 
corpses. 

Marie hastened her steps when she found there 
was no hope of plundering some soldier, and 
came to a large patch of coarse grass and stunted 
reeds. She noticed that they trembled at one 
spot ; then she heard a metallic cL'nk ! the bright 
point of a bayonet parted the sedge, and a 
grimed, gory man rose on his elbow. 

The girl paused, and grasped her sickle firmly. 
She heard the man speak the Breton language, 
she saw him beckon to her, and she approached 
a little way. With the help of his gun the man 
had risen to his knee, and Marie saw that he was 
a sailor. (Several companies of sailors had fought 
at Auray on the preceding day.) 

The Bretonne again paused in indecision : but 
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the sailor begged her so hard to come nearer, 
sajdng that he did not wish to harm her, and, 
indeed, that he was too feeble to do so, haying had 
his leg shattered by a ballet, that she reluctantly 
went. 

" What do you want P " ftsked Marie, drily. 

" Are there any Blues near here P '* 

"The Blues are gone.'' 

"Goto! . . . SincewhenP'' 

" Since yesterday.'* 

" That is not possible ! " cried the sailor ; ** were 
not we the stronger ? *' 

The girl evaded this question, pretending she 
had not heard it. To the sailor's ftirther question- 
ing she replied so as to convince him that he was 
abandoned, and without the slightest chance of 
being rescued. It was a gross lie ; for the Blues 
were no farther away than Auray ; yet it fell on the 
wounded sailor's ears like a mournful death-knell. 
He was too weak to leave the friendly reeds; 
even could he have left them, the peasants would 
have murdered him in hot haste. But he was a 
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Breton^ and his family lived at Locmariaquer, 
no very great distance from Auray. If lie could 
communicate by any means with his relations, he 
might yet be saved. He tearfully implored the 
girl to go to his father ; but she was deaf to his 
supplications. Her eyes scanned the country 
round, then fixed themselves on the sailor in an 
inquiring gaze. 

" If you wish me to go to Locmariaquer, give 
me your watch/' she said, snatching at the silken 
guard. 

"Afterwards/* replied the sailor, as he threw 
himself back. " Afterwards I will give you my 
watch and some money with it.'* 

" Have you any P *' asked Marie. 

"I have.*' 

"Where is it?" 

" There," — ^pointing to a knapsack. 

"Show it me." 

" Do you promise to rescue me afterwards P " 

" Show me the money." 

"You shall see it," replied the sailor. 
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He bent over his .knapsack, which be had taken 
off^ and busied himself with unstrapping the leather 
thongs. The girl stepped back a pace to have 
more room for action ; then whirled her sickle 
round in a semi-circle down on the man's skull. 
He fell with his face on the knapsack, gave one 
gentle sigh — and died. 

Marie took his money, his watch, and his 
clothes ; washed the blood from her feet, cut the 
grass she had come out to out, and returned 
to the house, where she threw down the pelf of 
crime, saying, — 

*^ I haye found the body of a Blue : this is what 
he had.'* 

The girl was congratulated on her good for- 
tune, and there the matter remained for a short 
time. 

The corpse, found in the evening, was recog- 
nised by the sailor's family. Circumstance after 
circimistance came to light, and pointed at the 
girl as the authoress of the dreadftd murder. As 
it happened, the sailor had fought at Auray 
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against his will. He had been forcibly taken by 
the Government, which had clothed him with its 
uniform, but not with its professed sentiments. The 
Bretons gradually came to understand the sailor's 
position, and lamented his death. They would 
not haye minded the girl's fell act, had it not 
been that she had committed the murder out of a 
sheer greed of gain. To kill for mere revenge is 
perfectly pardonable ; but to kill for filthy lucre is 
absolutely unpardonable. Besides, in this case 
there were no extenuating circumstances. A 
cry of indignation arose far and wide in the 
land. 

France was too busy at that epoch to occupy her- 
self with trying a young Breton peasant girl for 
murder — ^it might have been dangerous : was not 
8he murdering wholesale? so the peasants grasped 
the sword of justice. The men and women felt 

that 

"Vengeance is jnst : 
Justly we rid the earth of human fiends 
Who carry hell for pattern in their souls." 

They shunned the girl ; closed their doors when 
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she passed in the streets; and ran away from the 
springs if she came to drink, crying, — 

''Place i, k tueose! Getout of the way of 
the killeress.'' 

And she, worse than ever leper hefore^ was in 
solitude in the midst of life. 

She lived anyhow, slept anywhere, and was 
never greeted by sign or voice. 

At last, the privy seal of Breton Public Opinion 
was set to the unanimous verdict : a song was 
composed, detailing all the incidents of the dread- 
ful murder; then, wherever the girl made her 
appearance, the people sang the horrible poesy 
at her. The outcast was cursed and hooted. She 
marched on, with her crime continually dinned in 
her ears, between rows of sternly pointed fore- 
fingers which pained her more than the sharp stab 
of a bayonet would have done, bearing the torture 
of hell in her bosom. 

It was too much to bear. She fled the towns, 
and sought a little rest and comfort in the happy 
valleys. But her crime rolled after her; the 
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herdsmen echoed it from rock to rock. For one 
year, for one long, long year, she wandered 
about the country without once touching the 
hand of a fellow mortal, and without ever being 
spoken to except in the song of her crime. Any 
death is more merciful than this poetical, slow, 
unrelenting, seemingly unending vengeance ! 

One day, when she was miles and miles distant 
from Auray, Marie Marker met a little boy, five 
or six years old, who was playing with ox-eyed 
daisies, plucking off the white petals and casting 
them to the winds. That child seemed like a 
sunbeam come to lighten her doom. She sat 
down by his side. Ah^ God I what joy to hear 
a voice that does not hiss scorn! What a thrill 
of happiness to feel once more the touch of a 
human hand ! She told some pretty stories to keep 
the sunbeam by her side, lest it, too, should flee 
from the accursed woman, and vanish in darkness. 
Then she took the boy in her arms, and the long 
pent-up fountain of bittemesis broke forth in 
streams of gratitude. Those must have been happy. 
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liappy, oh ! how happy, moments in her sad life ! 
What rays of pure light to gladden the angry 
cloud of scorn ! what silver hope lining the black 
curtaiQ of vengeance i She fondled the child in 
her arms, and sang low lullabies, until the bless- 
ing said, — 

" I know a prettier song than yours. My fa- 
ther taught it me. Listen ! " And he sang, — 

*< Be attentive, all you Christiaiis : here is the tale of a 
crime : Marie Marker killed a Blue with the blow of a 
sickle ; a Blue who asked her for pity in the dialect of her 
parish, and who was a poor conscript of this country." 

Marie let the child fall from her arms, and, 
uttering one wild shriek, rushed away. 

The blow had fallen : she was mad. 

I only saw her some years afterwards. She 
was then a strong, rough, squarely built girl of 
five-and-twenty. Her muscles and veins were 
completely hidden beneath her tawny skin, and 
she appeared heavy and inactive. A wild ex- 
pression lurked on her angular face ; her forehead 
was much furrowed, and deep down in her hag- 
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gard eyes gleamed a sly ferocity. She seldom 
answered the questions put to her; but if a 
single line of the dread murder-song fell on her 
ear, she started from her apathy, shrieked pierc- 
ingly^ twined her arms, and writhed in dreadful 
mental pain. Then she would suddenly rush 
away, reffeating the accusing verses louder and 
louder, as though she thought it would deaden 
her awful agony; telling her crime still louder 
and louder, until «he screamed it at the pitch of 
her voice, as if striving to deafen herself, to 
murder remorse with its own weapons, and to 
give conscience the lie with its own voice. 

The two following cantiques embody the essen- 
tial part of a Breton's belief. I may remark, 
that the first two lines contain a boast which the 
author must have overlooked. 

HEAVEN. 

Jesus ! how great will be the happiness of heaven when 
we are in the glory and love of God ! 

I feel no pain at heart, and find time short in dreaming 
night and day of the glory of Paradise. 
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"When 1 look to heaven, I say, "There k my home!" 
and I fiiin would fly there like a white dove. 

Bnt, alas ! I shall remain here till the hour of death, 
imprisoned in a hody heavy to my sooL 

When death's hour comes, joy ! oh, joy ! I shall then see 
Jesus, my real spouse. 

And when my chains are stricken off, I shall rise in the 
air like a lark. 

I shall pass near the moon to go to my rest in the glory 
of heaven ; I shall be borne by the sun and the stars. 

Then I shall say adieu to my brethren, to the children 
of my poor land ; adieu to all suffering, adieu to grievous 
burthens. 

Adieu to poverty, adieu to pride, adieu to wicked pas- 
sions, adieu to strong temptations. 

Then I shall no longer bear the evil spirit within me. 
After the hour of death, error ceases ! 

And I shall joyfully sing in my tomb, <* My chains are 
broken : liberty hencefnih for evermore." 

The gate of heaven will be open, and the saints wiU be 
there waiting to lead me by the hand. 

I shall be received in the palace of the Trinity with 
honour and sweet song, and Jesus will place a crown of 
light on my head. 

And He will say, "The bodies blessed as yours have 
been, are a treasure hidden in sanctified ground. 

" You are in my court like roots of the white rose, the 
lily, or the may in the comers of fields : they lose their 
bloom in the season, and recover it." 

What a prize I shall receive, my God, for a little 
anxiety and a little suffering ! 
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I shall see God with His Son and Holy Spirit ; and the 
Virgin Mary with her crown of twelve stars. 

And I shall hear the archangels sing their sublime 
chants with harps in their hands. 

And the little angels, with charming rosy faces, will 
flutter above us, borne on their little wings. 

They wiU fly over our heads like swarms of bees in a 
fleld of flowers. 

Oh, how sweet my lot will be! Already I love it in 
dreams. O my heart, this thought consoles thee in all thy 
afflictions. 

HELL. 

Hell! HeU! Sinners, know you what it is? 'Tis a 
furnace where flames roar. Compared with it, the fire 
that has reddened oven bricks, the fire of a blast furnace, 
is mere smoke ! 

A glimmer of light never penetrates there ! The unseen 
fire bums like fever! Hope never enters there: God*s 
wrath has closed the door ! 

Fire on your heads ! fire around you! Are you hungry ? 
Eat fire I Are you thirsty ? Drink at this river of sul- 
phur and molten iron ! 

Your tears will^flow throughout eternity; your tears 
will form a sea : and this sea will be but a drop in hell ! 
Your tears wiU feed the flames, and you will hear the 
marrow boiling in your bones ! 

Your heads will be cut off; yet you will live ! and the 
devils will throw them at one another. They will roast^^ 
your flesh on live coals. 
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The father will say to his son : " Be accnrsed, son of my 
flesh ! for it is for thee that I would ha^e gathered together 
richesiby rapine !" 

And the son will reply : " Cursed, cursed be thou, my 
father! for it is thou that gayest me the i»ide which led 
me here ! " 

The daughter will say to her mother: "A thousand 
woes to you, my mother! a thousand woes to you, O 
cavern of impurity! for you let me have my own way, 
and I forsook God ! You let me have my own way ; and 
instead of going to high mass, you permitted me to spend 
the Sunday in trimming my finery : woe to you ! " 

And the mother will no longer know her children, and 
she will reply : " Malediction on my daughters and on my 
sons ! malediction on the sons of my daughters and on the 
daughters of my sons V 

And these cries shall resound from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. And these sufferings shaU be eternal. And this 
fire, this fire! — 'twas lit by God's anger — shall always 
bum, without slacking for a moment, without any smoke, 
and yet it will n6t penetrate less deeply into your bones ! 

Eternity! think of this word, Christians. To never 
stop crying, to never cease dying ! O never ! thou art a 
word larger than the sea ! O never ! thou art great with 
wailing, and tears, and rage. Never ! oh ! thou art stern ; 
oh ! thou makest one to quake with fear ! 

Another cantique sets forth how Jesus was born 
of the most beautiful Virgin Marie Joachim. She 
remained a virgin, " for the Son of God passed 
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tlirough the human nature of the chosen woman as 
a ray of sunlight darts through a pure crystal." 

A few of the guerzy or kind of ballads, belong 
to the thirteenth century ; but by far the greater 
number were written more than two centuries 
later. They are religious, miraculous, humorous, 
and historical. 

On the Day of the Dead, as All Souls' Day is 
called in France, the Bretons go to bed early, 
draw the curtains of their box bedsteads, pull their 
worsted nightcaps over their ears, and put their 
muffled heads under the green blankets. Evil 
spirits are about to-night ! Hush ! hark ! the sound 
is borne along on melancholy gusts of wind, hither 
and thither, until a Toice at the keyhole howls 
some morbid nonsense about five planks and a 
purgatory full of curling tongues of fire. The 
peasants know it is only a mendicant's voice ; but 
they accompany his guerz with teeth playing the 
castanets. 

The writer of these words and another yoxmg 
Englishman robed themselves in flowing night- 

6a 
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gowns, one All Souls' night, and frolicked over a 
few fields and hedges. They heard screams pro- 
ceeding from some of the farmhouses as they 
passed — this was in 1864 — and they waved their 
white arms in reply. The people believed, and 
nothing would dissuade them from their belief, 
that we were ghostly souls of the dead, revisiting 
the earth to beg expiatory prayers. 

One of the miraculous guerz relates how a cer 
tain poor labourer borrowed four ieus from a rich 
man, and died before paying his debt. " No ! no ! " 
cried the rich man ; " his soul shall not enter into 
heaven until he has paid me the money I lent 
him — four ^cus." These words debarred the poor 
man from heaven's rest. But the glorious Virgin 
Mary permitted him to return to earth. He im- 
mediately hasted to his creditor, and asked for 
work. The rich man was slightly astonished when 
he found that his new workman neither ate nor 
drank. So he sent for the village priest, who 
quickly came, and at once recognised the man he 
had buried a week before. " Tell me," said the 
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priest, "what you seek here, and what is re- 
quired to liberate your soul." 

" Four ^cus." 

" Here are eight," said the priest, giving the 
poor man the coins. " Pray for me." 

The rich man put out his hand to receive his 
debt ; but he suddenly felt the pains of hell creep 
over him, and his outstretched arm was burned 
away to the shoulder, and the foun ecus fell to the 
ground. 

" Satan's Betrothed " is, to my mind, a most 
interesting ballad, on account of the many allu- 
sions made to very ancient customs and beliefs. 

SATAN'S BETBOTHED. 
I. 

Three nights I have not slept, and to-night I shall not 

sleep, 
For the viper whistles ; whistles by the rivernside. 
And this she, whistling, says : '* Still another person is 

mine! 
Here I have caught four, and not one has been buried." 
Two young persons of quality had been betrothed that 

day. 
Eighteen tailors had made the bride's wedding dress. 
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Had made her bridal dress. On it there shone twelve stars, 
On it were painted twelve stars, and the sun and the 

moon. 
Eighteen tailors dressed the bride : only Satan undressed 

her! 
When the mass was sung, she returned to the graveyard. 
Entering into the church, she was brilliant as a lily; 
Passing out of the church, she was meek as a dove. 
Then came a mighty lord, iron-cased from head to foot ; 
On his head a golden helmet ; a red cloak thrown over 

his shoulders ; 
In his helmet-covered head his eyes flashed like lightning 
He rode a Saxon nag as black as night, 
A nag whose shoe struck out fire, as did that of seigneur 

chevalier. 
Of seigneur Pierre, who is at Izel-vet ; God rest his soul ! 
* Give me the bride, that I take her to mine, 
And show her to them. I will return in a moment." 
Vainly they waited ! never returned the bride. 

n. 

As the fiddlers homeward hied in the dark night-time, 
Came the mighty lord, gorgeously arrayed ; said to them : 
" The fite was fraught vdth pleasure ? " 
" Yes, pretty well. But the bride is lost." 
" She is lost ? And would you like to see her ? " 
** We should be glad to see. her, if we get no harm thereby." 
Even as they spake to the river-side they came. 
And in a little bark were borne across the great sea. 
And over the lake of Anguish and Bones, to the mouth of 
Hell. 
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•* Here the men who fiddled at your wedding are come to 

see yon. 
What give yon to the brave men who have come to pay 

yon a visit ? " 
** See, take my bridal riband ; take it with yon, if yon will. 
Take my golden wedding ring ; take it to my hnsband. 
Tell him : < Weep not; she has neither desire nor hurt.' 
Take it home to my husband, widowed on his wedding day. 
I, seated on a gilt chair, brew hydromel for the damned." 

IIL 
They had made but one step, when they heard a cry : 
*^ A thousand curses on you fiddlers ! " 
The well of HeU was on her head. 
Had she kept her riband and golden wedding ring, 
Her blessed ring, the well of Hell had snnk to nought. 

IV. 

Whosoev^ is thrice betrothed, and nev^ wedded, goes to 

bum in HelL 
There he is separated from Paradise, as the sere leaf is 

from the rose : 
Separated from God's Paradise, as the severed branch is 

from the tree. 

In a poesy called the JBleus^ there are passages 
which breathe a soul-stirring power, and remind me 
of Rouget de Tlsle's bloodthirsty hymn. But the 
Breton poet has spoilt his work by clothing his 
expressions with coarseness, possibly in the hope 
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that his song would thereby acquire vigour and 
become more effective. The last line is sufficient to 
illustrate my meaning, and, I think, to establish 
my charge. Thus : " At the foot of the Cross 
beautiful lilies will bloom, manured by the blood 
of Bretons.*' I will presently express his tnought 
in other words. 

The poem opens finely : " I hear the dogs howl ! 
Our enemies come ! " Then the poet rapidly re- 
lates how the murdering Bleus have ravished and 
ravaged the land, and blackened it with fire. "If 
we could weep in liberty ! " he bitterly exclaims, 
immediately adding, "But when they see tears 
flowing they make blood flow." " Veil thy face, 
blest sun, at the sight of crimes worthy of Hell ! 

" Adieu ! Jesus and Mary ; your statues have 
been broken, and the Bleus have used them to 
pave the streets in the towns. 

" Adieu ! baptismal fonts, where erst we found 
strength to bear death instead of the yoke of the 
wicked. 

" Adieu, holy bells, that carolled over our heads ; 
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we shall no longer hear yon calling ns to church, 
. for they have melted you to make 
sous. . • . 

" It is dolorous to be oppressed ; but to be op- 
pressed is not shameful : the shame is to sub- 
mit to cowardly tyrants. 

" If battle must be fought, I will fight. . . . 
If one must die, I will die. 

*' I am not afraid of bullets ; they will not kill 
my soul : If my body fall, my soul will soar to 
Heaven. 

"Forward, children of. Brittany! My heart 
glows, my strength grows. . . . Life for life ! 
Friends, kill or be killed. God's death was neces- 
sary to the conquering of the world 1 " 

Yet our poet hopes that the smile of peace 
will, in the end, succeed the grim frown of war. 

" Then the shining cross of Christ will rise 
over the world, and, at its foot, the blood we 
Bretons shed shall bloom in fragrance-wafting 
lilies.'' 

The numberless historical guerz have a charac- 

5* 
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teristic deep, calm, limpid flow. They are generally 
healthy and moral, but they become very wearying 
from their similitude and monotony. Those fine, 
sternly sedate old Bretons have carefully and 
delibejrately clothed facts with a slow and sad 
language; haye painted, unknowingly perhaps, 
a lifelike and inexpressibly touching portrait of 
their sorrowful helot life. To me, many of the 
guerz seem to be the feelers of an embryo power 
which was then waking to life in the dark chry- 
salis case it has since broken. 

A guerz called "The Two Brothers," appears to 
have been written at the time of the Crusades, 
and is distinguished from all other Breton ballads 
by a vein of chivalry. 

THE TWO BROTHERS. 

" If I go to the wars, to whom shall I confide 
my wife P " " Send her to my house, my brother ! 
Send her, if you love me ! and I will put her in 
a room with my meddens, who are noble maidens ! " 

A short time afterwards the courtyard of the 
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Manor of Faouet was full of gentlemen, each one 
with a red cross on his shoulder, each one mounted 
on a powerful steed, each one bearing a banner, as 
they came for the seigneur to go to the wars. 

Scarcely had the gentlemen left the ch&teau, 
when all its inmates, both great and small, both 
young and old, said to the young wife, " Quit 
your red robe, and clothe yourself in a white one : 
put on a garment of white linen to go and mind 
the sheep on the moors/' 

For seven years the poor young bride did 
nothing but weep ; but after that time she began 
to sing. And a young gentleman heard, as he 
returned from the wars, a sweet voice singing on 
the moors. 

** Halt ! hold the bridle of this horse, my little 
page: I hear a silver voice singing on the 
mountain. . . . 

" Good-day, young maid of the mountain ! you 
must have dined well, you sing so joyously." 

" I have dined well, thank God ! with a piece 
of dry bread which I ate here." 
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*' . . . Tell me, young maid, is it your occu- 
pation to mind sheep P *' 

"My husband is at the wars, and therefore 
I mind the sheep." 

*'. . . Look at me, young woman ! Oh 
look well at me, and see if you recognise me ! " 

When he came to his brother's house, he 
said, " Good-day, and joy be in this house. My 
brother, where is my wife, whom I had o.onfided 
to your care ? " 

"Ever valiant and handsome! be seated, my 
brother! She is gone to Kemperl^ with the , 
ladies : she is gone to Kemperl^, where there is 
a fine fSte ; when she returns, you will find her 
here.'* 

" No ; she is not gone there," said the warrior. 
" I found her on the moors, minding sheep ; 
and she is weeping behind the door^ Shame on 
you, my brother ! If I did not respect the 
house of my father and mother, I should have 
already washed the doorstep with your blood." 
In L'H^ritiere de K^roulas, a certain Kerthomas 
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is so deeply in love with tlie heiress, that "he wishes 
he were a little widgeon, swimming in the pool 
where her clothes are washed : oh ! how joyfully 
would he bathe his eyes in that water I '* But 
the heiress, wedded to another man, dies; and 
the sentimental Kerthomas shuts himself up in a 
convent, and dies also. 

Here is a true historical ballad : — 

A young kloarek of L^udour determines to go 
to a dance at a new threshing-floor. His mother, 
knowing that some Lamballe gentlemen have 
resolved to kill her son, tries to dissuade him from 
going to the dance. Besides, a kloarek ought 
not to dance. He says that he does not care 
what people think about a kloarek's dancing, and 
that he shall go, despite the gentlemen. 

It appears that he has fallen in love with the 
penn^r^s at Keryaudet, whom he takes to the 
dance. Then he bids the hautboy players to 
" sound a lively tune that he and his Pretty may 
taste the happiness of dancing." 

But the gentlemen of Lamballe gather round 
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the kloarek. They speak among themselves at 
first, but presently say to the L&oudour clericus, 
"Thou hast very pretty ribbons on thy coat: 
apparently thou wouldest appear our equal P " 

"Gentlemen and barons, excuse me,'* replies 
the kloarek ; " your purse was shut when these 
ribbons were paid for. I will not fight with you 
as a beggar, gentlemen ; but I will play with the 
sword as long as you please." 

The kloarek eventually won the day. He took 
the young girl home, and then set out for Paris 
to try and see the king and the queen. 

" Good-day, King and Queen ! '* said he : " I, 
a young and honest Breton, have come to your 
palace." 

** Kloarek de Laoudour, have you done any 
wrong P " 

" I have done a great wrong : I have killed 
eighteen gentlemen of Lamballe, and I most cer- 
tainly deserve to be himg. Each one of them 
was armed with an unsheathed sword, and I had 
only a shillelah in my hand." 
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The queen, however, would not allow Clericus 
to be punished. She told her little page to bring 
her writing-table, " that I may write in red and 
blue,*' said she, "that he be allowed to pass 
freely all over France with his shillelah in his 
hand. And he will be everywhere respected 
as the defender of young girls. And he will 
marry the penneres when he returns home." • 

Sdnes are undoubtedly the prettiest of all 
popular Breton poesies. A sone is usually the 
romance of a lifetime cast into thirty or forty 
simple verses. These poesies are strewn all over 
Brittany like the petals of fair flowers: love 
songs idly breathed to the wind by young men 
and maidens whilst they live in the dreamy 
happiness of vague hopes and undefined fears, that 
sobers down into a less poetical but more serious 
joy, as the youthful excitement bums out, and the 
vision blooms into a reality. 

The following sone was composed by a young 
miller while he was regrooving the millstones in 
a mill near Chateaulin, Comouaille. 
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THE KERNEWOTE MILLER'S s6nE. 

The little birds are happy all their lifetime in the woods ! 
When I hear them sing, I mourn the time I lose in tears. 
Why mourn the Past ? Alas ! it ne'er comes back again ! 
The little birds weep not ; but as the live rock 
Lets its water flow, drop by drop, 
So the heart of man must let its spring of tears flow. 
A maiden's love is light as a feather on the water : 
A maiden's love is secure as a ripe apple on a bough : 
And a maiden's love is loyal as a worm-eaten apple. 
I've a hundred crowns of white silver, and as many of 

shining gold : yet I am not happy. 
For I have learnt that one must lead one's affections like 

a phantom horse. 
I have learnt not to trust the mill- wind nor to the promises 

of maidens ; 
The mill-wind often changes : but maidens' hearts always 

change. 
When the dark days come, the more one has loved the 

more one is separated. 
Alas ! I am like a winged woodcock ; I can no longer fly 

to Kerbranel. 
My design was too great, and my power too small ; I tried 

to look at the sun, and my eyes have been scorched. 
Little birds, go and sing at Kerbranel, for I no longer need 

your voices here. 
There they are happy, and they never dream that my 

tears swell the stream which turns my mill wheel ! 

Many of the sdnes are well worth translating. 
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One opens thus : " As a field of flowers, choked 
by bitter weeds, so my heart is enveloped in 
anguish ; " and ends with, " You are wise, my 
mistress, and you know that to conquer one must 
know how to fight." I translate one more poesie, 
a strange mixture of grandeur and simplicity. 

THE CLERK 07 PEMPOL. 
(Written hy a young clerk for his mistress,) 

When I repose on CrecV Noa Mountain, I can see eight 
parishes. . . . 

And I can moreover see the four elements : toward the 
east, the sea with her ships ; towards the point of sunset, 
the earth fructified hy the sweat of mankind ; and ahove 
my head, the heavens hrighter than fire. 

I also see the houndaries of three dioceses, . . . the 
coast of the land inhahited hy Englishmen, and the king- 
dom of France. France ! school of courage and temple of 
science! . . . 

Away ! get you hehind heauty of Crec*h' Noa ! You can 
no longer gladden my heart. All my joy is in the little 
village of Pempol, for my mistress is there, and she is a 
chefd*<Buvre ahove nature. 

Asia, with all her pomp, has never seen so dazzlingly 
heautiful a marvel; America, with all her fertility, has 
never produced such a rarity. 

Help me, Cupid, to conquer this rehel ! make her love 
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me as I love her ; plunge in her heart the sharp blade that 
has wounded my heart 

Pursue her everywhere ! Tell her, O immortal ! that she 
has a Mthful servant at Kerity ; tell her that I shall die if 
she remains so cruel to me. 

Go to her, give her my compliments, persuade her with 
sweet love words, and obtain a promise written by her 
hand. 

But if she still has the same sentiments for me, then 
send me death armed with all its powers, death that ends 
all pain. 

And let her, at least, grant me a winding-sheet sewn 
by herself, a coffin, and a grave. Though she has not 
loved me in life, she might yet find some pleasure in bury- 
ing my corpse. 

But forget not, I pray thee, to tell her that she has the 
power, if she will it, of commanding the dead. Should she 
call me, I shall rise from my tomb to admire her ; I shall 
rise from my tomb, resurrected gloriously like a second 
Lazarus. 

Go, O Love ! descend in Pempol town, run to Church 
Street, strive to touch her for whom I languish, and neglect 
nothing to win her heart and give joy to my poor heart. 

And, as a last request ere I descend from the mountain, 
I pray you, O Queen of the Muses ! that I may sing a few 
verses to my mistress before my eyes are closed under the 
Sudarium. 



Notwithstanding their sedateness, the Bretons 
love a laugh ; but their mirth is rather of the quiet 
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simperiag kind than tlie open-moutlied roar. The 
joke must be substantially good, or they will not 
accept it; and then their smiles are provoked 
by after- thought, not by the crack of the pun. 

This chapter would be incomplete without a 
glimpse at songs proper. The first of the two 
specimens I translate was undoubtedly written, 
like the Marseillaise, in a tavern, to the jingle of 
bottles and glasses. It is easy to see the writer's 
imagination was meandering. But, at least, it 
shows what Bretons do think when they are not 
overawed by the sight of steeple or wayside cross: 
unless the bold author saw two steeples and a 
dozen crosses. 

THE FREE DRINKER. 

The priest with his theology, and the doctor with his 
prescriptions, want to persuade me that wine is bad for my 
health. I let them have their say ; but go my own way. 
To the devil with the doctor. ... I shall live till I die. 

You, you fools, when you are suffering in your beds, 
give the doctor money that he may swell you out with 
ptisans ; Bacchus is my doctor, even at the height of the 
disease : I am accustomed to the remedy, and wine is all 
in all to me. 
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K I mtist die (but I shall try not to], Bacchus, mj be- 
. loved patron, command that I be buried under the head of 
a cask, with m j mouth half open, so that when the tap is 
turned I may catch the wasting drops. 

K I could always be drunk, I should never dream of 
being sick. I have often been left for dead in a ditch to 
sleep away the fames of wine: then I was happy; I 
knew neither pains nor care. I should like to have thrust 
my head in a full cask, to nestle my soul in it as in a 
paradise. 

Call no priest to help or to assist me when I die. My 
drunkard brothers will sing the libera I Let the chinking 
of glasses be heard from here to Bordeaux, and there let 
them sing, in all the wine shops, the service for the repose 
of my soul ! 

THE SABYENU&r 

Let us sing a few couplets : I destine them to the nobi- 
lity. This song is as new as are those who inspire me to 
write it : vipers that disown their own skins, and garb 
themselves in finery on leaving the mire in which they 
were bom. 

Daughters of the rabble, those who see lace caps float 
on your foreheads ought to spit in your fSeu^es. Leave the 
finery to the nobility who were bom to wear it, and keep 
to your parents' plain dresses. 

Daughters of the mob, although you disguise yourselves, 
does anybody deign to look at you in the midst of your 
illustrious parentage of pork-butchers, weavers, and vile 
regraters? 

There are no longer any sellers of brooms, any stable- 
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keepers' daughters or vendors of x)atmeal, but they wear 
silk and thick crape ! Pursue this burlesque comedy with 
your shouts of laughter, your hooting and your hissing 1 

This song was written by a priest of Saint Pol 
de L^on in 1730. The Parvenus replied to it by 
1793. 
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CHAPTER II. 

POEMS. 

The kloarek shall now speak for himself of the 
hard painful struggle which I hare dimly out- 
shadowed in the chapter on the Cotes-du-Iford. 
For this purpose I select a poem of some fifteen 
hundred verses, written by a kloarek, and entitled 
" The Adventures of a young Bas Breton/'* as it 
will, besides giving a faithful sketch of his inner 
life, fulfil the principal object of this chapter — to 
give the reader an idea of Breton poems. And I 
the more willingly choose these adventures as they 
may tend to dispel the too prevalent notion that 
"Roman Catholic priests accept a celibate life, 
knowing it to be only the name of the thing,*' and 
also because they, in their simplicity, teach us 

* Aventurtou deun den yaouang a vreiz izel : 1 vol. 
E. Montroulez et ty Zeidan. 
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with most potent force two great lessons we can- 
not learn too often. The poem opens with an ex- 
hortation to the young people who form afiections 
to draw near and learn how those affections grow 
and then die for ever. 

" If I had been told eleven months ago, * You 
will fall into the chains of young girls/ I should 
have scornfully replied : ' I, the prisoner of a 
woman?* 

" Well, my brothers, I have been in their prison, 
and I found it ineffably enchanting : young girls 
are gentle gaolers ! ... It is good to love 
young girls.'* 

Then the author states that he is a kloarek of 
the diocese of Quimper, that he chose his mistress 
in the diocese of Treguier, and that she lived at 
LiO'Dres, in the parish of Plestin. She was a 
sweet girl with a joyous heart and sparkling eyes. 
She was perfect in his sight, "lacking neither 
roses nor lilies, neither the suave perfume of youth 
nor a languid dreaminess, neither gentleness nor 
wit, neither mysterious charms nor gracefulness of 
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speech. I could spend my whole life simply in 
gazing at her." 

This poem is, pleajse remember, sternly sincere. 

The student relates how he met the beautiful 
girl one April day, how he made her acquaintance, 
and immediately fell in love ; and narrates the 
long conversations they held on Sundays. He 
depicts his happiness tis pricked by doubts and 
thoughts of God when he sees a distant church- 
^pire, until his " spirit was changed, and all his 
recklessness turned into pain/' and he wishes he 
were dead. His remorse soon becomes more 
violent; but, as yet, it is not God's voice speaking 
to him ; it is simply reason bidding him return 
to the studies he neglects for the love of a woman 

Here classical imitations begin. The Muses 
fight with Cupid, and Cupid fights with the Muses, 
for our author — to whom Thalia very judiciously 
Cuderves that if he gives way to his love, he we 
not obtain the key of the temple of memory, for 
Cupid and Minerva have never been seen with 
their two heads in the same cap. Clericus is al- 
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most persuaded. He wishes to dismieo tlie fasci- 
nating girl from his mind and to return to close 
study, but Venus uses a thousand ruses to remind 
him of his loved pennMs. 

" One morning as I went out I saw an image painted on 
my door, and it was the image of my well-beloved. She 
was weeping, and these words were written around her 
face: * *Tis you, Kloarek, who make my tears to flow. . . .* 

** And on the following morning the image was at the 
same place, and these heart-rending words were written 
on her heart : * Kloarek, my love grows with your cruelty ! 

"And when I returned at mid-day, the image was 
changed : it was still the image of my loved Pretty, but 
she was robed with a sheet, and she had a dagger in her 
hand to kill herself." 

Clericus gives way in the end. He throws up 
his studies, possibly his books too, and rushes back 
to her he had been unable to forget. But her 
heart has been wounded by his long absence : , she 
receives him coldly, and answers his prayers with 
bitter irony. The kloarek's grief, at first very 
great, presently subsides into a proud yet tender 
resignation. He takes off his hat, and bows trist- 
fuUy to the pouting child, saying, — 
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" Adieu, young woman, since I have no further claim on 
your heart. I now again thank you, although I may no 
longer meet with the fulfilment of my hopes. Thank you, 
for you have heen my first well-heloved. I may again 
choose a woman on earth, but she will not have the same 
place in my heart as you have held. 

Thank you once more, thank you especially for not having 
deceived me ; for had you made me hope on, my heart would 
have broken when the time came for separating myself from 
you for ever. I now thank you that I at least feel pain only. 

" I say adieu to you, O my best beloved ! adieu, and may 
all your wishes be granted. As for me, I shall never see 
mine realized!'' 

The young girl is so moved by his words that 
she cannot listen any longer: she rushes to the 
kloarek, clasps him in her arms, and cries, " Re- 
turn, my servant, return to me : wipe away 
those tears. You beg my heart too tenderly. 
Ah ! when I see your tears, I have no refiisal." 

" Oh ! blessed be, young girl, the hour and the 
moment when you were bom, blessed be you, 
charming creature. You know how to wound ; 
but you also know the remedies that heal wounds." 

Then their wedding is settled. Clericus will 
give up his studies, and choose a new walk in life. 
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He will allow his half-tonsured hair to grow, he 
will wear a little hat decked with shaded chenille, 
and he will buy a cradle, and place it under his old 
plaster crucifix. He was to have been a priest, he 
was already a clericus ; but he will " re-become " 
a man, ay, and a happy man, if there is one in the 
land! 

Lost in his blissful dream, our author goes 
down into shining valleys, and his joy is so great 
that he is sad. He listens to the busy whirr of 
grinding water-mills, to the washerwomen's songs 
as they beat the dirty linen clean at the wash- 
pools, to the merry children as they shout at their 
play in flowering orchards ; and he says to him- 
self, " This is my universe ; now I am also of 
this earth. Among these women I shall have a 
woman who will sing; among these children, 
children who will play joyously : I have re-become 
a man." But so soon as his heart is lightened 
and gladdened by these thoughts of happy love, 
he is reproached by a hollow murmur. He hears 
as it were the voices of angels reminding him of 

7 A 
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the projects he had once entertained. The yoices 
extol the peacefiilness of a life spent outside the 
sphere of hard labour, and the blissful calm of 
days devoted to prayer and to the performance 
of holy works. They hint at a presbytery half 
hidden in a clump of glorious old walnut trees, 
with a vine creeping round the windows and 
bunches of ripe grapes hanging down, a yard 
cackling with geese and clucking with fowls, a 
well of purest water, and garden gay with roses. 
But Glericus is staunch to his love. Then another 
voice mutters loudly : God speaks; and that the 
kloarek may not be mistaken as to the identity of 
the speaker. He speaks in Latin — ^like a breviary. 
" And I came on my way, thinking no iU, dream- 
ing only of my well-beloved, when I heard an 
invisible Being cry menacingly to me, — 

' Quid quietem quseris, 
Cum ad laborem natos sis ? ' 

And I remained for a moment dimib, bewil- 
dered, my blood frozen in my veins. 
" And again the voice repeated. — 
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* Hunc mundum miserum relinque. 
Hunc mundum miserum relinque.' 

I rose from my mistress's side, and strode away. 
Many house-doors had passed me by when I saw 
Kemitron towers. At that sight I paused, buried 
deep in thought. 

" * God ! God ! is it really Your choice that calls 
me — me, full of iniquities P If it is Your choice, 
I will do Your will ; I will put all else aside for 
You.' 

" And again the voice repeated, — 

* Amice, sequere me, 
Et habebis lumen yitse.' 

" * Yes, my God ! I will follow You until the 
hour of death. I will love You from the very 
depth of my heart. But first, my God, let me go 
and take leave of the most beautiful young girl 
imder Your heaven : I must go and break my 
heart.' 

"And my pretty mistress said to her com- 
panions when she saw me coming : 'What is the 
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news P I see my sweet friend coming, and his 
heart is grieved. What is the news ? ' '* 

She soon knew : and they parted with sorrow- 
ful tears. 

" My pretty mistress wept, and I wept too. 

" And these are the pleasures of the world ; 
they pass away like a phantom, and yet where 
they have passed they leave their gall upon the 
lips of those who have loved. 

" Adieu, evil, sinful life ; I cannot regret thee, 
for thou hast been too heavy to my heart ! " 

This finishes the first part of the poem. 

At the commencement of the second part, we 
find the kloarek deep in the religious studies he is 
steadily pursuing, for he is determined to accom- 
plish the sacrifice. He has retired from the world, 
and has shut himself up in his attic to be out of 
temptation's way. A vague tristfulness spurs his 
soul to accomplish the work it has imdertaken. 
He knows that there is " a young girl on earth 
who flutters when she hears his name ; that she is 
a widow of heart who keeps her troth : he loves 
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^andhe believes ; there is a heart that understands 
him on earth and a God who awaits him in heaven." 
What more can he want ? Seen from the height 
of his hopes and devotion, life seems a labyrinth 
of happiness. K he sheds tears, it is good to shed 
tears; as it is good to laugh and sing. What 
is, is good; and Clericus is happy and confi- 
dent, believing he has paid his penalty, and his 
sorrows are ended. God soon disilludes him. 

While he is in his garden, admiring his flowers 
with imdimmed eyes, a little bird sings to him : 
" Give thyself to study, kloarek, for thy well-be- 
loved is wedded. " He is furious, and seeks a 
weapon to strike down the messenger bird. But 
he is obliged to learn the news, and he again wishes 
he were dead. However, he once more takes 
refuge in close study. 

Ere long, his dreams are rudely dispelled. He 
feels that a rector's cassock is a cassock, and not a 
robe of martyrdom. He sees that blind Enthusi- 
asm had builded the cloud-capped mountain which 
was to raise him to God. She whom he loved 
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was the pedestal on which he had poised his 
ponderous structure: another had snatched her 
away — and the gigantic mountain of self-sacrifice 
swiftly crumbled to earth's level, burying its 
maker in the dust of doubt ! ^ 

The kloarek, embittered, ennuy^, sad, and dis- 
dainful, shakes the past from his feet like so 
much mire. He had learned that a man can only 
be a man, and that he cannot link himself to 
God by self-sacrifice. 

A vigorous epilogue tersely concludes the poem. 
Our author weds a pennMs, to whom her parents 
give a portion of their fortune and a hearty 
blessing. And I hope that Clericus lived happily 
ever afterwards. 

There is a poem on the French Revolution, well 
known in the C6tes-du-Nord and the Finist^re, 
although it has not, I believe, yet been printed. 
But I must first speak briefly of the Revolution 
in Brittany, where it was a struggle between the 
guillotine and the people's beliefs. The Bretons 
did not rise up in civil war; they neither gave 
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way to anger nor to fear: they knelt down in 
humble trust, and the guillotine was gloriously 
conquered. 

The Red Cap could be drawn over their heads, 
but not over their ideas. "I shall pull down 
your steeples/' said Jean-Bon-St.-Andr^ to a 
village mayor, " so that you may have nothing to 
remind you of the superstitions of days gone by." 
" You will always be obliged,*' replied the pea- 
sant, " to leave us the stars ; and they can be seen 
from a much greater distance than our steeples.'' 
Laws vainly condemned to death the priests 
who had not taken the oath, and the persons who 
concealed them: in Brittany there were always 
faithful people to assist the priests, and priests to 
assist the faithful. Persecution roused Piety's 
dormant ingenuity. For instance : 
1^ All the churches are closed at Crozon ; the 
hunted priest cannot even find a bam in which 
to say a mass; soldiers are prowling about the 
place in search of offenders — how to comply with 
the duties of religion under those circumstances P 

7 ♦ 
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how to baptize the infants, and marry the 
betrothed ? 

Listen, as we stand on this bleak rock, and peer 
into the infinite gloom that muffles the sea. 
Hark ! the tower clock strikes the midnight hour 
witli deliberate sonorous tong ! tong ! tong ! and 
the harsh sound widens in circles which break and 
die in silence. A wavering light faintly glimmers 
far away out on the dark sea, and the tinkling 
of a hand-rung bell threads its way shorewards 
through the thick darkness. Boats, like black 
shadows, glide away from the sheltering rocks, 
creeks, and anfractuosities of the seaboard, and 
converge in dumb concert to the wavering light, 
which draws nearer and stops, then rocks to and 
fro in the darkness as the black shadow-like boats 
gather round. 

See I the priest has risen. He is encircled by 
heads bent low in reverence j bespreads his hands 
over them, and his lips move. I hear an echo 
faint and bland. I hear it repeated by many 
voices. I hear it again and again. And the 
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surgy sea murmurs the while like the voice of 
Him who is their only witness and God ! 

Aud it must not be believed that the faithful 
ran but slight dangers in remaining faithful ; for 
the persecution was in no province so great as it 
was in Brittany. At last, many priests had to 
cross over to England, and that was, perhaps, the 
hardest trial of all. They loved their native land 
with a deep deep love; they loved the people 
who saw them depart with tears of despair ; and 
they hated England. They had not forgotten 
that their fathers and mothers had taught them 
to curse the Saozons* Saozon! that word re- 
minded them of defeat, and seemed to hiss Pillage ! 
Treachery ! Murder ! To beg hospitality from 
their bitterest, most hated foes P A humiliation 
worse than death ! But they hoped to return to 
their land, to once more tread the Breton soil in 
freedom ; and they went to the accursed country 
rather than die gloriously. 

The sunshine of their lives died in ^arkne^s as 
* Saxon, as the Englisk are still called. 
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their fatherland faded in the distance and the 
English coast drew near. Misery and sorrow 
crushed their hearts, and it was to lighten the 
grievous weight that these scattered outlaws 
sought one another, and assembled to speak their 
dear old language. The venerable cur^ of Perros 
presided at the meeting. If he did not compose 
and write the poem on the Revolution (as I am 
led to believe he did), it was undoubtedly written 
with his assistance and under his guidance by the 
Breton priests who were then met together. 

I shall give very few extracts from this poem, 
and I need hardly remind you that impartiality 
must not be expected from writers whose hopes 
and happiness are buried under the lava of per- 
secution. 

The authors have written in the first person of 
the singular, perhaps because it suited their pur- 
pose better than the plural (perhaps because it was 
simply the outpouring of the old cure's heart). 
They begin by lamenting their hard lot, then 
speak of the Revolution and its deplorable results. 
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The death of Louis XVI. is recounted, and they add 
that " after such a crime other crimes must follow." 

** The instrument of death walks about in our parishes, 
and mows heads at its pleasure. Death is everywhere, in 
the name of liberty. One must die by war on the frontiers, 
and by the scaffold at the home fireside ! 

"Then you would have seen venerable white-haired 
priests , . . come with bound hands to bear witness to 
the truth of the Gospel. Th' y asked the honour of dying : 
it was soon granted them. 

"The priests were not judged; the executioners slew 
them as they chose: seven hundred were massacred in 
one day at Paris because they believed. But Brittany is 
greatly honoured, for hirelings and day-labourers provide 
for the requirements of her Church. " 

The authors regret not being able to help, and 
envy the helpers ; " But if my flesh is Jiot opened 
by holy wounds from which my blood may escape, 
let my blood turn into tears, and let my life flow 
away in tears/' . . . 

The second part of the poem opens with an 
appeal to the Bretons, and bids them rest from 
crime, and listen to instructive words ; for al- 
though they complain — and with reason — ^in what 
has their condition been improved? 
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" What taxes have you seen reduced? Only the number 
of your children has been reduced ! 

** The churches are pillaged, the holy images destroyed, 
the bones of the dead strawed in the roads ; a single bell 
has been left in each parish to ring the alarm peal. They 
are right ; let them ring, let them ring the tocsin of the fire 
for all mankind ! 

"Instead of money you have paper. . . , Convention 
leaves you nothing, not even the right to cry ! 

" Your com is measured and your hunger weighed ; 
. . . and if you complain, look well to see who listens 
to you. 

" The oak of liberty — ^that symbol of the Revolution — 
which was to have been grafted on the great tree of terres- 
trial Paradise, what has it as yet borne for you ? Slavery 
and misery! Truly, you are free, and, more than all else 
beside, equal : equal in sufferings, equal in deceptions ! 

*< . . . One man is happy — a thousand suffer and 
weep ! " 

From these extracts the reader will easily under- 
stand that this poem is not deficient in irony ; and 
in some passages the words seem to draw aside 
a veil, and point down into a well of bitter sadness. 

The authors poetically describe the revolution- 
ary storm that rained bullets ; they deeply regret 
the decadence of religion ; and then, as if fired 
with holy anger at all the abominations which 
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stained their land, they shout a war-cry, and call 
on those who have remained kneeling to rise and 
arm themselves. 

" Your king on earth and your God in heaven have 
both been outraged ! who shall avenge them ? 

" Oh, if it ever was the people's duty to rise, the hour is 
come ! . . . Bretons, every Christian is a soldier for 
the truth, every soldier owes his life to his king ! 

" King of France, dry your tears ; grieve no more, 
master ; we die, or we cast down the tyrants ! Our fore- 
heads will serve you as steps to ascend to the throne, and • 
you will bring back justice and religion to it !" 

In conclusion, the first person in the singular 
hopes that he may again see the land he left with 
such pain and sorrow ; yet he would be content to 
die without having seen dear Brittany if the past 
were " re-born" in France. And when he hears 
that news, " my God, let me take my flight to 
Thy Paradise. The journey will neither be the 
shorter nor the longer, whether it be from sweet 
Brittany or from the dull land of the English, O 
my God ! '' 

Thus finishes the poem on the Revolution. These 
few passages, suflering from a double translation, 
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can give but a poor idea of the whole. Do they 
not, however, unconsciously pourtray the noble 
character of those fine old men who were driven 
out of their country by dire persecution P And 
where was this poem written P in what old court, 
alley, or tavern P 

The ancient Breton literature has left no philo- 
sophical work. And even if it had, I incline to 
think we should have read the antiquated ideas 
with a smile instead of a knitting of the brows. 
Philosophy naturally found its way into modem 
works, of which the BugueUfur (Wise Child),' 
attributed to Legall de Guimillian, is the best and 
most deservingly known. The CoUoquBy a short 
poem also by Legall, is a trenchant satire on the 
Breton vices of the author's time. It would be 
of little interest to the general reader ; but it is 
well worth the attention of those who care to dive 
into the history of the Breton people. I conclude 
this chapter with one or two extracts from the 
Colloquey which may still have some interest for 
English readers. 
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Speaking of cures, called Tolerants, Legall says: 
*• A good priest, according to the people of Brit- 
tany, is the one who has the reputation of not 
being close with his money, and more especially 
of never asking his parishioners for any ; who says 
short masses and makes long meals; who gets out 
of church in good time, and offers meat and drink 
to all his visitors ; who throws the halter of the 
wicked on their backs, and neither tightens nor 
rudely jerks it : but if they really have a good 
priest, who obliges the* wicked to return from their 
evil ways, and only absolves them if they are 
penitent, they will never love him ; they will say, 
* The vicar is too strict 4 we will.go to the curate/ " 

" But,*' asks a questioner, " ought a cure to 
leave to his curate the fulfilment of the duties 
entrusted to himself P *' 

" I cannot tell you ; but he most certainly leaves 
him all the drudgery. There are many cur^s who 
would not trust their curates with the key of their 
wine-cellar ; but as for the key of Paradise, it is 
a different matter.*' 
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Speaking of monks : " The monk who devotes 
himself to God is a perfect and a holy man ; his 
life is pure ; the angels envy him. But the dis- 
cipline seems to be very wearying to most monks. 
Instead of remaining in their convents they con- 
tinually stroll about and visit the demoiselles and 
noble ladies. When they return to their convent, 
they meet in the parlour, and imceasingly talk of 
the conversations they have held with young 
women. Everybody does not believe that God is 
the subject of those conversations.'* 

Of nims : " Their eyes look up, and their hearts 
bear great thoughts ; they esteem a thing only 
inasmuch as it can elevate them ; they clothe their 
pride in the white robe of humility ; they are 
the servants of everybody because they cannot 
be the mistresses of anybody ; they are angels 
of patience, but angels who cannot endure 
contradiction," 
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CHAPER III. 

TRAGEDY AND DRAMA. 

The number of Breton plays is very considerable. 
They were nearly all printed at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, but it is almost impossible 
to obtain a copy of the first edition ; and the 
later reprints are for the most part imperfect, as 
they have been printed from memory and without 
reference to the original work or to the author's 
manuscript. Scenes have been enlarged, passages 
condensed, and acts omitted altogether ; and much 
of their characteristic originality has been for 
ever lost. 

Only one of the plays under my notice is dated 
— Sainte Barbe, 1580 — but the others contain 
conclusive internal evidence of the epoch at which 
they were written. For instance, face painting 
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and beautifying is mentioned as having been re- 
cently introduced into France ; Luther's doctrines 
and Mahomet's religion are confounded with each 
other ; Lorient, a modem town, is unknown, and 
the rebec is still in use. 

Speaking of rebecs — a kind of t^o-stringed 
violin, played upon with a bow — they are men- 
tioned in " Jacob," a drama I may as well dismiss at 
once, as it is a jumble of religion, mythology, 
pure love, and dissolute voluptuousness. The 
author enlarges on the scene between Joseph and 
Mrs. Potiphar, and strives to make her fruitless 
wiles appear most fascinating. Joseph is arrested 
by the butler, who says, " Messire Joseph, yield 
up your sword," and remarks that Joseph acted 
imwisely in rumpling Madame Potiphar's apron, 
as that was not the way to remain the king's 
favourite. 

The monotonous flow that renders the poems 
wearisome is somewhat broken by the action and 
stir in the plays. Yet the language and phrase- 
ology are the same, solemn and tinctured with 
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bitterness. The few authors who strove to over- 
come this defect only sank hopelessly in the mire. 
They, like novel writers pressed for copy, piled 
indistinct unconnected incident on incident. It 
drearily leads one along a dull road to nothing. 

I can hardly say the construction is faulty. 
Peculiar is a fitter word. The interest is centred 
in one personage, and the others are arranged in 
confused groups around that one. A play occa- 
sionally contains the history of three generations. 
The scenes follow each other after this fashion : 
Exit Pharaoh and his host on one side of the stage, 
the king commanding that the Israelites be pur- 
sued : Enter Moses and his people from the other 
side, the Lawkeeper saying, " There is the Red 
Sea, my sons ! who will give us wings to cross 
over unto the other shore ? '* 

A prologue is recited before each act ; at every 
fourth verse, says the note to an old manuscript, 
the reciter is to walk round the stage, all his 
brother actors are to follow him, and during that 
time rebecs and bagpipes are to play. The pro- 
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logue generally opened with some such lines as : 
" Assembly of Christians, Honourable Assembly, 
we pray you on our two knees to listen to us with 
favour." Then followed a few complimentary 
phrases, and the actor hastened to announce the 
chief scenes in the following act. "You will 
see," the actor says in one of the prologues to 
" Sainte Triffine," " how the princess ruins herself 
because she went to walk in the wood; which 
proves, young girls, that it is not wise to look 
for blackberries in the hedges : you will see how 
she is condemned for having been kissed by forca ; 
which proves, young girls, that one must let one's 
self be kissed with a good grace." 

And these dramas and tragedies, though they 
seem to us more like burlesques, have their value 
in the history of a people. They were written 
by poor working men, who drew less largely on 
their imagination than on historical facts. At 
°vy rate, facts formed the foundation of the play ; 
3ts were the gems they set in imaginary scenes, 
le authors were terribly ignorant. Beyond 
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their legendary lore they knew next to nothing. 
But that was no hindrance. A complete geography 
is evolved out of ignorance. Poitou, in " Saint 
GuiUaume/' is conveniently situated between 
Turkey, Persia, and Hibernia, at no great distance 
from Flanders. The Sultan of Persia invokes 
either Luther, Apollyon, or Mahomet — it matters 
not which. The author had the facts, he knew 
the names of several persons and of several places, 
and he unrolled a drama. Besides, these plays 
are valuable in that they show the taste of the 
Bretons in the sixteenth and succeeding cen- 
turies. 

The old Bretons were not the men to applaud or 
even tolerate mimicries which did not respond to 
their feelings. They were not the men to tenderly 
cherish fiction, and teach it to their sons and their 
sons* sons. Their motto was, Truth and Justice. 
And under these circumstances I shall devote 
whatspace I can spare to a resum^ of two plays, 
instead of to a critical analysis of some ten or a 
dozen. 
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It will not be out of place here to give a slight 
description of the costumes of the principal actors 
in the ** Quatre fils Aymon," although that drama 
is no more Breton than the English drama of the 
present day is English. I saw the play performed 
at Lannion on the day of the great annual pardon 
in 1825. Charlemagne wore a scarlet and violet 
headless gown, with accompanying cane to sting 
intruding dogs, and pompous staff, with silver cross 
at the end, to impose silence and awe, and on his 
head a crown of goldy-paper, decked with rosaries 
and leaden medals. The peers of France were 
clad in old cassocks, sackcloth cloaks, and broad- 
brimmed Breton hats. Mogis, the magician, 
boasted of a Mahometan's dress. Benaud, the 
bravest of Aymon's four sons (who were at one 
time so thin they dared not show themselves), 
Kenaud was dressed in the costume supposed to be 
worn by the archangel Michael — glittering helmet, 
tunic strewn with starry spangles, and shillelah 
with a bunch of chenille, instead of a flaming 
sword. 
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But these curious costumes in no way marred 
the effect of the acting. The women wept, and 
when Srcnaud drew his sword to slay old Aymon, 
his father, a little boy sprang up and cried: 
" Chesus ! ho zad, Renod ! '" (Jesus ! your father, 
Benaud !) 

There is one line worth quoting : " La lucherie 
d'un roi, j'en fais cas comme de ceUe d'un veau 
qui tette sa m6re/* [He pays as much heed to 
a king's displeasure as to that of a calf sucking 
a (dry) udder.] 

And now for 

SAINT GUILLAUME, COUNT OF POITOU. 

A Breton Drama in seven acts, and in verse, 

[Saint Guillaume was, saith history, one of the 
most witty troubadours and wicked princes of his 
day. He was accused of sorcery and of having 
made a pact with the devil. It is only too 
positively proved that he was cruel, exacting, and 
very immoral. He forcibly carried off the wife of 
Viscount Chatelleraut, who was related to hira 

8 
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and espoused the woman daring her husband's 
lifetime. The Bishop of Poitiers had begun to 
pronounce exconmiunication on Guillaume, when 
he strode up and tried to strike the prelate, who 
begged a moment's respite, and hastily finished 
the anathema. " Now strike me ! " cried he. 
"I shall take good care not to," replied Guil- 
laume: **you would go straight to Paradise." 
He afterwards repented, and was among the first 
persons who became Crusaders. Shortly before 
he went to the Holy Land, he wrote his adieux in 
verse, and said that he much regretted leaving 
his young son to the mercy of the treacherous 
Gascons and Angevins; but that it must be 
so. Guillaume is better known as the Count of 
Poitiers.] 

**I am the Count of Poitou, an all-powerful 
lord, and the bravest under the heavens : yes, I 
do not believe that there is a man on the round 
earth more valiant or more shameless than I." 

These are the four opening lines of the drama, 
and they admirably summarise the long mono- 
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logue GuiUaume recites, "I am the bravest, 
and there is none more shameless than I," is his 
bold key-note, and he repeatedly strikes it. At 
length, however, he remembers that ha sorely 
needs money, as his coflfers are empty, GuiUaume 
sends his treasurer to request a heavy payment 
from the bishop, the seneschal, and the governor 
of a town (name imknown). The three worthies 
refuse to comply with the count's peremptory 
demand, and, aided by the bourgeois, raise the 
drawbridge of said imknown city. But Guil- 
laume forces the gates, and kills the obstinate 
governor. All the imhabitants of the town im- 
mediately fall on their knees, and beg for mercy- 
It is generously granted them, and they gene- 
rously fiU the count's coffers in return for his 
kindness. 

In the fourth scene we learn that GuiUaume 
has a sanctimonious brother. He is very virtuous, 
although a duke. He is continually simpering 
about the crimes of the count, "who robs and 
kiUsy and violates the canton, notwithstanding 

8a 
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his tender age." "I will go/' he says to his 
noble wife, " and lecture that Nebuchadnezzar of 
Poitou." The duchess tries to dissuade her hus- 
band ; but in vain, for he has prepared his lecture. 
He invokes God the Father, the blessed Virgin, 
and the Holy Spirit, and goes with his wife on & 
visit to Nebuchadnezzar the Second. 

But it so happens that the duchess is a divinely 
beautiful woman, and Guillaume loves her. At 
first, the brothers are all smirks and smiles. The 
duke seizes the favourable opportunity to un- 
burden his mind of the prepared lecture, which 
is spiced with Latin quotations. Guillaume avails 
himself of his brother's evident attention to the 
remembering and delivery of the studied speech, 
to cast tender glances at the duchess. Yet the 
lecture is wearying to Guillaume, who cries, 
"All that is very fine, my brother; you who 
have the good grace of God can easily practise 
virtue. You lack nothing: you have all you 
desire. You are rich and powerful ; your wishes 
instantly become realities, and you have the rose 
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of young girls to gladden your heart ! . . . 
Oh, yes ! you are happy in this life ! '* 

The Duke: "You would be so, too, if you 
would do your duty. You would find all the 
world willing to accomplish your wishes.'* 

Ghiillaume: "No; there is no other woman 
worth this one, no other woman so perfect, no 
other flower so spotless £is she is. Ah ! my heart 
is fascinated when I gaze on those charms, when 
I look into those unfathomable voluptuous eyes. 
(Impetuously) I must have her ! I will have her !" 
(He clasps the duchess in his arms, and says to 
the duke) " You, you are a learned scholar ; be- 
come a monk and a preacher." 

The Duke : " Do you rail my brother P Rather 
would I die ! Do not you fear God ? " 

Guillaume, furiously: "Malediction! I re- 
nounce God. I will have the duchess — or your 
life!" 

The duke is dragged away by guards, and the 
duchess remains in Guillaume's power. 

The following scene discovers the bishop, the 
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financier, and the senesctal. They are deploring 
in concert the large sums of money extorted by 
the Count of Poitou, when the duke enters and 
says his happiness is destroyed. 

The Bishop remarks : " Guillaume has taken a 
large sum of my money/' 

The Duke: ''Ah! if he had taken all the 
wealth I possess, and left me my duchess, I should 
have called myself happy. . . • He has stolen 
my wife.*' 

The Bishop: "Your wife! . . . This 
crime cries to God for vengeance ! '* 

The Duhe : "Yes ; the scoundrel took her out 
of my arms. And I am come here, seneschal, that 
the ravisher may be arrested as the laws direct ! ** 

The Seneschal: "Arrest the count! arrest 
him I How P There is not a man in the town 
who dares even to speak to him ! " 

The Duke : " Seneschal, you owe justice to 
everybody; you have been chosen to be the 
punisher of crime : if you refuse to grant the 
order, the punishment is your due. '* 
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The Seneschal : " I am not bound to do any- 
thing, for I am afraid. Show me the count in a 
good prison, and then I will show you how I 
know to do my duty/* 

The Duke : " If I had that power, my beloved 
would not now be where she is. You, bishop, 
ought at least to pronounce the sentence of ex- 
communication on the guilty man." 

The Bishop ; " I ! . . . Not at all. I've 
nothing to do with the count ; I won't meddle 
with him any more. Besides, what good is there 
in excommunicating a man who does not fear 
God?" 

The Dukey as he goes out : Messires, *' it is a 
weighty matter in this life, to let a man commit 
all these crimes without daring to punish him !" 

That was a hard blow dealt at powerless power. 
The Breton poet of the fifteenth century, an un- 
known and manacled serf, must have felt his 
heart bum with indignation while he penned such 
words ; and his heart must have glowed with 
pride when he saw his grievances strutted on the 
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stage to the confusion and shame of crippled 
judges and puissant seigneurs. 

Meanwhile Guillaume is working his wicked 
will with the defenceless duchess. She scorns his 
supplication, rejects his prayer, and spurns him 
from her to the utmost of her power. I pass over 
the first part of this scene. Towards the close, 
we still find the poor woman on her knees, pray- 
ing the blessed Virgin for protection. Then, 
suddenly remembering what haa happened, she 
starts up in a phrenzy of wild despair, and cries : 
" But what do I ask P (With a sens^ of the 
damning shame) Unhappy woman that I am ! O 
my God, I am a criminal before Thee ! Oh, deliver 
me from this tyrant, or, my God ! send me the 
Ancou (phantom of death), that I die, and remain 
not in sin ! " 

Guillaume still urges his love. He had never 
seen her so lovely. She is the idol of his heart. 
He will fulfil all her wishes, if it be in man's 
power. He will be her slave ; he will serve her 
with body and soul. 
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The duchess says it is in man's power to 
fulfil her wishes : he knows it as well as she does, 
for he has abduced her from her family and the 
husband she wiU love for ever. 

Guillaume : " Can I not be loved as he is P " 

The Buckesa : " You would be, count, were you 
a man that feared God." 

Gruillaume, impatiently : " Later, later. I will 
think of it when I have time." 

The Duchess : " Go, then, Guillaume ; drown 
your heart in the things of this world; drink 
yourself drunk with pleasures and dissolute de- 
lights. You find no one that dares to tell you 
the truth, but I wiU tell it you, fearlessly. If you 
do not change your life, count, woe to you ! The 
patience of God has a limit. If you do not obtain 
pardon from Him, you will some day find yourself 
face to face with desolation in the path you are 
pursuing." 

Cfuillaume, smiling bitterly : " I already know 
all your lectures, my fair lady. I am a wretched 
sinner, am I not ? " 
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The Duchess : " Ay, a wretched sinner, and the 
most wicked that the earth has ever seen ! . . ." 

Guillaume : " Enough, duchess ; my patience 
is at an end." 

The Duchess : " Not to be able to make one's self 
loTed, and to replace love by violence ! Oh, 'tis a 
coward's cowardliness ! " 

Ouillawne^ furiously : " Away, away from here, 
woman ! Abuse showered on me ? Get out ! 
When creatures like you are no longer wanted, 
they are cast outside the doorstep" (he drives 
her away). 

Thus ends the first act. The next is devoted to 
love passages and fabulous wars. A king of Tur- 
key (all the kings of the Breton drama are Turk- 
ish) enters, and declares he is the most mighty 
prince on earth. He has vanquished the kings of 
Spain, -Hibemia, Germany, England, Candia, and 
Normandy. He announces to his people that, in 
consequence of his conquests, they can now live 
in peace and happiness. But he has entirely left 
Guillaimie out of his calculations. The count is 
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informed by one of his friends that there is a 
prince in Turkey who has not yet been able to find 
his master, and he instantly sends a courier with 
a challenge to the victorious Turk. It is accepted. 
The enraged prince declares he will be in Poitou 
within seven days* time, " You had better be on 
your guard/* says the courier to Guillaume, 
" for I have seen the Turks, and they are fierce, 
ugly men." Poitou is duly besieged within the 
stated time ; but the enemy is '' scattered like chaff 
before the wind/* The crestfallen Turk concludes 
this act by appearing on the stage to inform the 
audience "that he will not be able to make war 
for full two years." 

Guillaume is not, however, allowed any rest. 
A i)ope, recently elected at Rome, excommunicates 
him, the count! He cannot believe the news. 
Excommunicated ! and by a pope he had never 
disobliged ! Was it possible ? He shall repent 
his temerity ! The count raises a large army to 
march on Rome and depose his holiness. A 
herald scours the country, crying that a lord of 
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high lineage and fair face invites all those who 
love war to enrol themselves under his flag. 
" For he has gold and wine, and Kves sumptu- 
ously : those who follow him will be well treated ; 
they will fare gaily and with freedom. It is a 
pleasure to serve my lord." 

The author introduces two humorous scenes 
in connection with the tempting invitation. I 
shall give them both at full length, as they repre- 
sent nearly all the humour of the Breton drama. 
The Bretons only make fun of, and laugh at, three 
personages : the drunkard, the henpecked husband, 
and the devil. They thoroughly enjoy seeing 
the Old Gentleman discomfited and ridiculed; 
they are not less sensible to the burlesqued mis- 
fortimes attendant on drunkenness ; and they 
literally revel in chaffering passages between a 
libertine wife and cringing husband. The hen- 
pecked man is not worthy of the name of man : 
he must be pricked by pointed satire, he must be 
crushed by trenchant epigram, he must be rolled, 
if all else fails, in the mud in which he trails his 
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dignity. For woman is the slaye to work and 
bear children, and she must not get the upper 
hand, lest she clutch the fruit of might, and be- 
come even as the man. 

Allan Caro, a freehold peasant, strolls out of 
his house. He sings that he is going to work in 
the fields, and that he will work with a good will, 
for he has drunk wine of fire, he has drunk wine 
of fire because his wife is pretty. He explains 
that a philosophical husband, who is not an 
egotist with regard to his wife, may enjoy a thou- 
sand pleasures. While he is speaking, his wife 
leans out of the window. Her coiffe has fallen 
ofi^, and her long black hair floats loosely over her 
shoulders. She is held in the arms of a gent 
who kisses her, and with whom she laughs. 
Allan pretends not to see their little flirtation, 
but his wife calls to him, "Allan, my- little 
Allinic!" and bids him bring her some pure 
water from the spring that she may wash away 
the traces of the kisses from her cheeks. The 
husband's amiable philosophy turns sour: he 
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refuses ; she abuses and threatens. '* Cut off one 
of his horns/' Mrs. Caro amorously says to the 
gent, " that he may look like a mad cow." She 
then runs downstairs, boxes her husband's ears 
pretty sharply, and runs back to her lover, 
laughing merrily the while. AUan is dumb- 
foundered. He turns to the audience, and says, 
as he shakes his head sadly, *^ You have just seen 
a sample of a poor vassal's life with his wife. 
Would not it be better for me to leave this hell, 
and enrol myself for the warP To the devil 
with the wife ! to the devil with the shoe that 
fits all feet ! I choose to live as a gentleman, 
and to enrol myself." 

In the second scene, the peasant Lavigne re- 
turns home with a troubled face and tearful eyes. 
His wife inquires the reason of his sadness. He 
has bden to confess, and the rector has told him 
that, as a penance, he must not drink for three 
days. "I shall die from it," says Lavigne. 
" Three days without drinking, and meanwhile to 
hear the chinking of glasses that makes wine so 
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good I I would rather become a heretic ! '* His 
wife, who is religious, dins an irritating exhorta- 
tion on temperance into his ears. Layigne listens 
with exemplary attention, and when his wife has 
concluded, asks her if she has any money. 

"What for, my husband?" 

" To throw into the hat of the first beggar I 
meet.*' 

Mrs. Layigne knows from experience that this 
charitable fit is mere pretence, and refuses to give 
any money. Mr. Lavigne is perfectly appalled 
by the prospect of a sober day, when he most 
fortimately meets Allan Caro, who takes him to 
the tavern, where they reciprocally relate their 
domestic grievances over sundry mugs of wine, 
and determine to join Guillaume's army. At the 
close of this act we catch another glimpse of the 
two friends. They have joined the army, and 
are acting the part of moimtain braggadocios, 
with weapons suitable to the occasion. 

Pope Eugene opens the fourth act by declar- 
ing there shall be a universal jubilee, and by 
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granting indulgences to eyery sinner, except the 
Count of Poitou, who immediately marches on 
Rome, takes the city, dethrones the pope, driyes 
his holiness away, and elects Anaclet in his 
stead. 

A king of Hibemia forms an alliance with a 
king of Turkey to wage war against a king of 
Persia. They fight, and at the fiercest of the bat- 
tle Giiillaume arriyes as a knight-errant, throws 
himself in the midst of the fray, and puts the 
three armies to flight. The king of Turkey is 
furious. He assembles a new army, and calls on 
'' the serpents, the infernal lions, the flying dra- 
gons, and the rain of fire " to come and aid him. 
The Satanic brotherhood respond to a demon ; but 
Guillaume defeats the wonderful army with little 
or no trouble. One of the devils runs away at 
full tear, shouting as he decamps, that he can't 
stand it any longer; "for earth has never so 
fatigued the devil as this desperate count." 

This stat'ement brings us back to the thread of 
the drama. Guillaume had stolen the bishop's 
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money, had robbed his brother of his wife, had 
dethroned a pope, and the author sought a climax 
in making the count defeat and appear worse 
than the Old Gentleman. 

As the curtain rises for the fifth act, we see a 
desolate, arid landscape of tristful aspect : in the 
background stands St. Bernard's Monastery. A 
g^rl rushes on the stage. Her clothes are in rags, 
her eyes are hagged, her arms bleeding, and she 
immercifully scourges her breast with her hands. 

The Girl: "Three years, three years has he 
been there, the demon ! He has possessed me, 
he has forced me to go, to come, to roll myself, to 
run, to shout ! . . . I go to the sea, then in- 
land, then up in the tree-tops, then in the infernal 
regions, then in the fire ! . . . I go, I run, 
I howl, I kill children where I pass ! I will, I 
uill ascend to the top of a tower, and precipitate 
myself headlong downwards. I will go close to 
the great mill-wheels, and I will see if they can 
dismember my body. Or, I will wander, I will 
wander night and day in the world, without ev^r 
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resting, without ever pausing. I will seek the 
lions and the serpents and the wolves and the 
bears, and they shall be my brothers and my com- 
panions, since I no longer have either brothers or 
companions on earth. . . . The devil! oh, 
the devil ! I hear him say to me, * Take a knife 
or an axe, and go on the road, and kill the first 
person that passes ; tear his flesh with thy teeth, 
and eat his heart ! ' Lucifer ! Lucifer ! I see 
you there ; you have a large veil on your h^ad. 
Kill! kill! kiU!'* 

She kills several persons as they attempt to pass 
along the road. Enter St. Bernard. She rushes 
at him ; but he holds up his hand ; and she falls 
on her knees. 

St. Bernard: "Jesus, 'tis Jesus, the Saviour 
of the world,'' 

The Oirl, writhing : " Calvin, Luther, Satan, 
to the rescue ! " 

St. Bernard summons the devil to " come out 
of the body and the soul of the poor girl, and 
return to the infernal regions." 
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The devil obeys, and runs away in hot 
haste. 

The Girl : " Holy man, Oh ! I thank you/' 

8t, Bernard : " Go, my poor girl ; change your 
life, and do not again deliver yourself unto the 
tiger of darkness. With the grace of God, you 
will go to Paradise." 

The girl leaves, and dethroned Eugene enters. 
H^ relates his sad fortunes to Bernard, who 
promises to attempt Guillaume's conversion. The 
count is begged " to come and listen to the 
saint's remonstrances.'' He dares not refuse (at 
that epoch acknowledged sanctity was almost ab- 
solute power). On his arrival at the monastery 
he asks for St. Bernard. 

A Monk : " Walk into the church. The ser- 
vice is being solemnised, and the holy abbot is 
prepared to preach to you." 

Guillaume : " Let him come himself. I am not 
in the slightest hurry." 

A Baron : " Does this abbot think we have 
come here to listen to the mass ? " 
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A Oentleman : " There is one way of making 
the monks come out — to set fire to the convent/^ 

Lavigne, who is drunk^ and has heard the last 
words only : " I will set fire to it. And we shall 
see the monks run about the fields holdmg up their 
dresses like girls. It will be funny ! '^ 

As he tries to fire the convent, the church is 
illumined within, and the chaunt of the priests 
swells out into the open air. 

Chiiliaume, falling on his knees : " Mercy, my 
God, mercy ! Stay your justice, and do not punish 
me yet ! *' . . . 

8t. Bernard : " Repent sincerely, and all will 
be forgiven you.*' 

But Guillaume wishes to go into the monastery 
with his soldiers to implore God's longsuffering 
mercy, and St. Bernard, doubting the reality of 
this sudden conversion, refuses. The coimt is 
hurt by the saint's want of faith, and his con- 
trition flies away in a pet. He goes away, 
and returns on the following day to sneer at 
the saint. After some previous parleying, says 
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Guillaume, '' I am above eyerytliing that is on 
the earth." 

St Bernard: "You deceive yourself, wicked 
man ! you have sprung up from ashes and dust, 
and it is there that you took your pride. You 
are the master of nothing. 'Tis God who rules. 
You have set yourself very high up — well, woe to 
you ! for you will fall from higher, and your fall 
will be the greater." 

Guillaume endeavours to defend and legitimise 
his vices; St. Bernard always supplies strong 
proof to the contrary, and clenches his assertion 
with an anathema ; and the coimt is obliged 
to drop behind a screen of irony. He does not 
deny he is a sinner. Why should he ? Bah ! he 
has committed every sin St. Bernard can name; 
yes, every sin, and enjoyed them. He claims 
the honour of having brought women down to 
their low condition, witness his words. The abbot 
does not know that women have become shal- 
low coquettes, Guillaume sarcastically remarks, 
adding, '* If you merely show them a glimmer 
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of love, they come and sit on your knees. They 
only think of trying to please men. Satan has 
lately taught them to paint their faces a rose 
colour, and they are all " — something or other, not 
highly respectable, nor moraL 

8t Bernard : " Count of Poitou, return to Jesus 
Christ, who has redeemed you. Count of Poitou, 
cast aside your bashfulness and fear of ridicule ! " 

GuiUaume resists more and more feebly. In the 
end, St. Bernard falls on his knees, and the coimt, 
moved, at the saint's invocation, by an inspira- 
tion from on high, throws himself down at his 
feet 

The sixth act is devoted to an enumeration of 
the count's expiatory works. They are numerous. 
He walks barefoot to, and prays at, aU the way- 
side crosses. This is on hid return from Eome^ 
where he had re-elected Eugene and obtained his 
blessing. A chaplet is himg on the hilt of his 
sword to constantly remind him that he is not to 
fight with men, but with the flesh and the devil. 
He so often kneels in prayer that blood is ever ooz- 
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ing from his contused knees. Yet he is griivously 
tormented by doubt. He cannot believe the 
Eternal God has a sufficient number of pardoning 
angels in heaven to send one to blot out each one 
of his sins. His recollections of the seven deadly 
sins, too, stab his heart like the seven swords of 
Notre-Dame des Douleurs. St. Bernard, to en- 
courage the penitent, tells him the story of " the 
wicked lord who had fatigued both God and men 
with his sins.*' One day, while the wicked man 
was absent from his house, two monks came to ask 
for a meal and a shelter for the night. The lord's 
wife was afraid to receive them in the house. She 
was very sorry, but she could only offer them an 
untenanted pig-sty ; an offer which was accepted 
by the very humble monks, 

" When the good woman's husband cameliome, 
she grew sad, and wept. The lord, inquiring the 
cause of her sorrow, was informed of the monks 
in the pig-sty. His wife's weeping was more 
obnoxious than the presence of the monks, so they 
were invited into the house. They ate modestly." 
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No remark is made about their drinking, unless the 
conclusion is to be drawn from the fact that they 
refused to sleep on soft beds, and preferred tenant- 
ing the sty. " The liberal loi:d gave them each a 
handful of straw for a couch. But he was after- 
ward struck by the noble self-denial of the humble 
monks. Bemorse crept into his soul, innumer- 
able thorns pierced his heart. He arose in the 
night, confessed his sins, and became sincerely 
contrite. And he, too, feared that God would 
always look upon him with rancour. To dispel 
his misgiyings, the monks dreamed a dream, and, 
lo and behold ! this is the vision they dreamed on 
the two handfuls of straw in the pig-sty. 

" They saw Jesus Christ on His throne, and the 
spirit of their host trembling at his feet. Satan, 
who stood before the judgment-seat, demanded 
the spirit, whilst the guardian angel pleaded for it. 

" Said Satan : ' This man has done nought but 
offend you.' 

" Said St. rran9oi8 : * Monsieur Jesus Christ, 
St. Michael- will weigh the good and the bad 
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works of this man, and you shall judge by the 
result/ 

" ' So be it/ said the Judge, 

" The weighing was commenced. But, alas ! 
the scale of bad works sank down, down, down ! 
Satan put out his long talons to clutch the spirit. 
St. Fran9ois hastily threw the straw, on which the 
monks had slept, into the scale of good works, 
which sank gently down to the limits of the 
balance; the scale of bad works rose high in the 
air, and Satan ran away, growling with rage. 
Then said the saints, * We have one more brother 
in heaven.' " 

Guillaume is reassured by the story, St. Ber- 
nard advises him to consult a hermit who lives in 
the desert. The recluse urges the coimt to give 
up all carnal pleasures, to retire from the world, 
to put on a hair shirt, and to become a hermit 
in the desert. 

'Act the seventh and last. The contrite count 
is leading a truly penitent hermit's life in the 
desert. His conscience is still stimg by remorse. 

9 
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In his dreams forms cluster round Ixim^ and try 
his faith. All the devils are let loose to lure the 
reformed man; hut they fail in their mission. 
Another time a young woman comes to his cave. 
She has lost herself in the woods, and she enters 
to ask the hermit's hospitality. He is lying on 
his bed. She caresses his quivering face with her 
soft white handy and tella him she has loved, loved 
so long and so deeply ! and vainly sought till now 
the one she loved. ** Ghiillaume ! " she cries, 
"leave this bed of straw. Would you not be 
better on a soft couch in my father's palace ? O 
Guillaume! would not my arms be pleasanter 
chains than this iron that bruises your flesh ? " 

Guillaume makes the sign of the cross, shouts 
his holy war cry, and the tempting phantom 
vanishes. 

Then there enters a warrior of Poitou in full 
armour. His vizor is down, and his spurs are 
clotted with gore. He says the town of Poitou 
is besieged by an army, which must soon take it 
if Guillaume does not come to the rescue. 
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Guillaume: ^'What do you say? my town 
taken? Cannot tlie inhabitants defend them- 
selves ? They are strong ! " 

The Warrior : " The inhabitants are reduced 
to extremities. I come to admonish you to suc- 
cour them as soon as possible." 

G^t7&wm^, distractedly: "Succour them ! . . . 
How can I, with this robe ? (He tears off his 
hermit's dress.) Ah ! had I but arms, the siege 
would soon be raised ! ** 

The Warrior : " I have brought arms with me. 
Here they are." (He arrays the count in a com- 
plete suit of armour.) 

The Angel Gabriel appears : " Ghiillaume ! 
Guillaume! where are you going? You have 
promised God ever to remain His faithful 
servant." 

Guillaume : " I must go to defend my town, 
which is besieged." 

Gabriel: "Do not beKeve him who told you 
that : he is the spirit of lies." 

Guillaume, recognising Satan : " Can it be so P 

9a 
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O my God ! my Creator ! forgive me ! " (He 
MIb on his knees.) 

Once more the count is sad and very sorrowful. 
But a lovely woman with a luminous face visits 
him and talks to him about his affliction. Ulti- 
mately she asks if he will suffer until the justice 
of God shall be satisfied. Guillaume replies 
that he will suffer joyfully. 

TA^ IFoman; "Patience, . . . and you will 
not regret what you suffer to-day. ... I 
am the mother of QoA. Rise up, . . . and 
pray. Ere long you will receive a crown among 
the angels and the saintes thy sisters.'' 

Saint Ghiillaume is much refreshed and com- 
forted by the promise of a speedy crown in the 
company of angels and sisterly saints. 

To conclude this lengthy chapter : An angel 
robed in white, but with black wings, appears to 
inform Saint Guillaume that his misery is ended ; 
for he (the black-winged angel) has come to lead 
him into the new life : and one enters into that 
great mystery by a six-foot door which closes with 
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a stone. Saint Guillaume sinks on his knees, 
and gently expires with a crucifix pressed to his 
lips. 

And while you gaze with dimmed eyes on the 
closing curtains, I will, not irreverently, pluck 
a black quill from the rara avis, take a clean sheet 
of paper, and scribble a chapter which has little 
or nothing to do with the Breton drama. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF JACQUES KIWAL, 
BRETON. 

When Jacques Biwal was very young, lie suffered 
unjustly at the hands of a gentleman. His 
hatred for the noblemen was then roused, and it 
grew with Jacques as he grew, and ran in his 
blood, and became a part of the man's existence. 
Jacques welcomed the Revolution ; for it was a 
good thing, since it forced the noblemen to leave 
the country : but he was very sad when he saw 
that the priests were obliged to follow the fleeing 
gentry; for Jacques was a good Christian, and 
he loved the cross, because all men were equal 
beneath its two arms. He loved Christ, too ; for 
he believed that Christ had been, as Camille 
Desmoulins said, a sansculotte of the time of 
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Herod. But when the Bretons armed themselves 
to defend their religion, Jacques held himself 
apart. He thought that movement was a mistake, 
and that God, not being a gentleman, could per- 
fectly well live in the midst of the turmoil and 
murdering of the Revolution without the assist- 
ance of a few armed men. So he remained apart 
from the general strife. 

But circumstances soon withdrew him from his 
seclusion. The chouans presented themselves at 
Jacques' farmhouse, and menacingly summoned 
him, as was their custom, to join them. Riwal 
refused. 

" If you do not join yourself to us," said the 
chouan leader, " we will kill your cows." 

" That," replied Jacques, " will not bring back 
the noblemen to the coimtry." 

" We will burn your farm." 

" You will do well : it belongs to a gentleman." 

The chouans subjected Jacques to some ill-treat- 
ment, and then left, promising to return. On the 
following day Jacques sold his live stock and all 
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his furniture, sare a bed. Not long afterwards, as 
Jacques was returning home, he was met by his 
wife, who said, " The chouans hare been, and haye 
burned the bed.*' 

*' They hare not burnt the earth," replied Biwal. 
" We will sleep on the ground." 

On another occasion, as he was walking along a 
high-road, a detachment of soldiers came up to him. 
" Peasant," said the officer, " what is that glare 
away in yonder yalley ? " 

Jacques turned round, looked in the direction 
they indicated, and was silent for a moment before 
replying, "It is my house, which the chouans 
hare fired." 

But his wife had recognised several of the 
incendiaries, and she gave their names to the 
authorities. 

The same day Jacques left that part of Brit- 
tany, with his wife and child. He went to a 
distant parish near Lannion, rented a small cot- 
tage on the banks of the Trieux, and for some 
months lived in peace. 
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One day he was told that a patriotic f&te was 
to be held at Lannion on the morrow, that there 
were to be dances under the Tree of Liberty, and 
that the ladies resident in the town had promised 
to assist at the merry-making in the costume of 
the period, with a little cap and tricolour cockade, 
and an ivory toy-guillotine pendant from a velvet 
collar : blue woollen stockings and white sabots 
as usual. 

Jacques felt curious to see the dancing, and went 
to the fSte. It was late before he thought of 
leaving. A cold wind had sprung up, and heavy 
masses of black clouds drifted along the sky, now 
veiling the round moon, now letting her silvery 
light stream down through a chasm-like opening. 

To let Jacques speak for himself: "I do not 
know why, but I felt nervous as I watched the 
alternate waves of darkness and light rolling 
over the wooded country. I hastened my steps. 
Presently I saw the chimney of my cottage above 
a clump of trees, and I was relieved by the sight. 
I hurried down the narrow lane which led to my 

9 ♦ 
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door, and 89 1 em^ged at the end from the dark 
»hadow of the OTer-arching trees, a great black 
mass of cloud shrouded the moon. I could not 
see where I put my feet, but I knew I must be 
close to the doorstep, and I stretched out my hand 
to feel for the bush which was close to the door. 
As I pushed, something swang away from my 
hand, and then swang back against my chest, and 
a kind of sticky dew fell on my forehead. 

** I drew back with a start. Then, as I stood 
iherey the moonlight burst through a rift in the 
drifting douds, and in the pale cold light I saw 
my wife, swinging from the upper lintel. Her 
right arm was extended towards me, as though 
she would have bidden me welcome ; but in her 
hand she held her eyes and her tongue ! 

" * Marguerite ! ' I cried to my child. The 
suspense was fearful. I felt my hair bristling on 
my head ; and the cold moonlight still streamed 
on the swinging corpse of my wife. 

" * Marguerite ! ' 

" ' My father ! ' she replied. 
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" Then I saw her crouching down in a comer 
by the doorstep^ and I ran to her, and clasped her 
in my arms. She was so terrified that she could 
not speak at first ; but she afterwards told me that 
the chouans had done the fell deed, and that they 
had told her to tell me that, ere a fortnight had 
elapsed, I too should hold my eyes and my tongue 
in my right hand. 

"That night was an awful night, sir. Every 
now and then I felt a drop of blood fall on my 
face ; and, as each drop fell, I said, * I must kill 
as many chouans as there are red spots on me. 
. . . I thought I should have gone mad that 
night. 

" On the following day I buried my wife, and 
placed my child imder the care of one of my 
brothers-in-law, who liyed at St. Brieuc. Then 
I bought a gun, and began the campaign of ven- 
geance. 

" During the daytime I remained hidden in a 
thicket, a deserted stone quarry, a haystack, the 
ruins of a chapel, a dried-up well overgrown with 
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brambles, or in a tree-top. I hid myself anywbere, 
in fact, and I consoled my solitude (Jacques' own 
expression) by telling my beads, or telling stories 
to myself. At night I lay close to the paths along 
which the Eoyalists passed, and then I shot them 
at a musket's length. I seldom went into the 
towns. When I wanted powder and ball, I shot a 
chouan. I do not know how many people I shot ; 
but I never spared an enemy, save on one occasion. 
It was when a chouan was kneeling at the foot 
of a stone cross, and saying his prayers. Had I 
killed him then, he would have gone to Paradise." 

Once, two Eoyalists came to sleep on a haystack 
in which Jacques was hidden. They took the 
precaution to thrust their bayonets into all the 
loose hay, to make sure no foe was hidden there. 
Jacques felt the chiU iron pierce his stomach; but 
he remained mute. The two soldiers believing 
themselves to be in security, quietly went to sleep ; 
and Jacques quietly set fire to the haystack. His 
enemies were burned to death. 

On another occasion, as Jacques crept into an 
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old oven which had been his hiding-place for 
several days, he found it was appropriated by a 
man who was asleep. " Qui vive ? " cried Biwal. 
" Royalist," murmured the peasant ; and he awoke 
in another world. 

This life lasted imtil the struggles which impo- 
verished France had settled down into unstable 
peace. Jacques Biwal then slung nis gun over his 
shoulder, and closed his campaign. He rented a 
small farm near Lannion, and he and his daughter 
lived there happily for many years. The Hundred 
Days was neither long nor fierce enough to induce 
Jacques to leave his pastoral occupations; but his 
hatred had not lessened : and when I saw him, it 
was still as strong as when he set out on his cam- 
paign of vengeance. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BRETON POBT8. 

^ttbjtrgt par Ih ptrmbsbn bn roi tt bn parltmtnt : 

^ h '§,t%\xtxtt&aix ht nottt S^aufreur : 

^ian htn bnsagtnrs a pth ; qndrt sols : 
Conc^et bts bogagtnrs a ptb ; sif sols. 

The fifteenth day of December, in the year one 
thousand five hundred and thirty, was, as all well- 
informed Bretons would tell you, a bitterly cold 
day; a day so intensely cold that few persons 
ventured outside their houses unless it was abso- 
lutely necessary. The red hazy sunlight bore 
no warmth, and the deep snow lay white and 
glittering, like a mantle of swansdown dewy 
with diamonds and pearls. 

With noiseless steps the rector of Brehand- 
Loud^ac crossed the white waste on an errand of 
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mercy, and returned an hour later, warming his 
fingers with his breath, and sheltering his purple 
smarting nose with a large yellow-and-red-check 
cotton handkerchief. Shortly afterwards a pea- 
sant, bearing a faggot on his back, ambled along 
the sunny side of the road, and passed by the 
wayside crosses trithout drawing his hands out 
of his pockets to touch his hat to the sacred 
stones ; it was so intensely cold. 

As night closed over the land, the north wind 
drove down a thick shower of flinty sleet on the 
little village of Brehand-Loudeac. The streets 
were deserted, the doors and shutters closed ; and 
it seemed as if the villagers had all gone to bed, 
and were fast asleep with their long nightcaps 
drawn down over their ears, and their heads 
muflSed in thick green blankets to stifle their 
snores. Down this street, and down that street, 
everywhere the same — not a sign of life. Down 
another street, round a corner, into the principal 
street, and, at last, I see a ray of light escaping 
through a chink in the shutter, and looking wan 
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and sickly on the pure wliite snow. But it 
matters not whether the glimmer is feeble or not, 
for I see, by the bunch of mistletoe hanging over 
the door, that we have come to a cyder-shop. 
There are some figures painted on the sign-board: 
a gentleman, if his foil dress and sword may be 
received as evidence, who is supported by two 
angels, and appears to be vainly endeavouring to 
ascend ; but the artist has not made that point 
very clear. The four lines of Breton characters 
are, however, plain enough for the purblind to 
read and understand : 

Inn, by permission of the king and the parliament : 
The Resurrection of our Saviour : 
Dinner for foot-travellers, four sols : 
Lodging for foot-travellers, six sols. 

Widow Flohic, to whom this inn belongs, de- 
signed, I have been told, the rather vague painting 
which is supposed to illustrate the inscription on 
the sign-board. Perhaps the widow thought that 
nobody, not even the village priest, could scruple 
to appoint the Resurrection as a rendezvous. 
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But this stinging sleet is none so pleasant : let 
US step inside. A cheery place, the BSmrreciion, 
with a glorious fire of furze faggots roaring and 
crackling, and sending showers of bright sparkles 
flying up the wide chimney. Ha ! true ! allow 
me to introduce you to Widow Flohic, and, and my 
five friends — ^five Breton authors. 

Ivon Troadec (Ives with-the-large-feet), that 
elderly man with a pleasant benign face, is a 
celebrated musician, and his presence is enough 
to ensure the success of a pardon. He often 
remains for weeks together in noblemen's castles, 
playing dance tunes on the rebec for the 
amusement of the lords and ladies. Besides 
being the best musician in the districts of Tr^- 
guier and Goelo, he is a well-known poet, and 
a host of popular guerz are attributed to his 
pen. 

The short, squarely built, powerful man, who 
sits by the side of Troadec, is Ian Abalen, the 
author of *' The Four Sons of Aymon," and the 
armourer of Brehand«Loud^ac. His features are 
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bold almost to ruggedness, and his red hair falls 
untidily over his wide smooth forehead. 

Per Coatmor (Peter of-the-Wood-of-the-Sea), 
the author of many pretty sdnes, is that fine 
young man, who is as tristful and pale as a languid 
professor of drawing-room poetry. 

I need hardly tell you the name of that man 
with a long white beard. His cap is made of 
rabbit-skins, and his coarse linen dress is lined 
with fur. A roll of manuscripts, wrapped in a 
leathern case^ peeps out of 4iis pocket, and a book 
boimd in wooden boards hangs from his waist- 
belt. He cast the type for that book, and 
printed and revised and annotated it, and made 
those two iron clasps to complete the binding, and 
then engraved his seal and motto on the cover — 
a Saturn armed with a scythe, and these words, 
Virtm hanc adem retundit Need I add that the 
book is the famous Greek Testament? or that 
the printer is the inventor of italic letters, the 
^isciple of Henri Estienne, Jacques Colinee by 
name? 
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The youth on that three-legged stool at the end 
of the table^ is the author of ** St. Guillaume, Comte 
de Poitou." You would harshly call him an idiot : 
the Bretons more gently call him an Innocent. 
Although his eyes stare vacantly, there is a calm 
resigned expression on his handsome wan face ; 
and every now and then he smiles as if he dimly 
understood his four friends' poetical remarks. 
Olivier Morvan studied to take orders, but was 
expelled from the seminaries for bad conduct. That 
was the turning-point in his life. He believed 
that his expulsion was very unjust, and determined 
to revenge himself on society at large. He pil- 
laged the L^onais, firing the farms and assaulting 
the women, until remorse terrified his enfeebled 
mind, and he shut himself up in a damp cave on 
the top of the Menez-Br^e, and remained there 
for two months, praying God to forgive his 
sins. When he was two-and-twenty, he wrote " St. 
Guillaiune," which was represented at Guingamp, 
and had an immense success in Brittany. 

Olivier Morvan, as you now see him, is the 
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wreck of his former self : a mere fragile sliell en- 
closing a life weakened and robbed of its sensi- 
bilities by a licentious debaucbery. He bas not 
strength to wotk, he has not power to think for 
five consecutive minutes ; his imbecility seems to 
have deprived him of all that makes life bright. 
Yet God has left one fair drop of water in this 
weed-choked well. He can sing most sweetly, 
and he is the singer at the Br^hand-Loudeac 
church. When the altars are decked with pretty 
flowers, and the distant diadem of cierges in the 
chancel shine like half-veiled stars through the 
dreamy blue fragrance which rises from the burning 
censers, and the kneeling people's last response 
dies in lingering echoes up among a host of quaint 
old wooden saints,— Olivier's clear, soft treble 
voice melts into rills of melody that wander down 
the aisles, creeping in and out the niches, and pass- 
ing into solemn silence like a whispered prayer ; 
and again the voice breaks forth in deep, loud tones, 
wave on wave, and rushes away to the old oaken 
door, and then swells back to greet the gathering 
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sound that growls through the shivering air and 
peals from wall to wall ; until a low, sweet voice 
pierces the last resonances, and the people hear a 
hymn so vague and indistinct, yet thrilling, that 
they ask one another with wondering looks, *' Is 
it an angel's voice we hear P ^' 

The poets have already emptied several jugs of 
Widow Flohic's sweet new cyder, and they appear 
to have broken through the thin ice of conven- 
tionalities. " More cyder, Mother Flohic I more 
cyder ! " says one, emptying a jug into Olivier's 
mug, and the others stretch out their legs and 
make themselves comfortable before the bright 
fire. Per Coatmor, the pale poetical young man, 
does not join in the mirthful conversation, and 
soon becomes the butt for his witty friends' shafts. 
" 'Pon my share of Paradise ! '' cried Troadec ; 
" Coatmor is listening more to the wind than to 
us. Look at him, with his head resting against 
the window ! Is he waiting for the breeze to waft 
him a message from some maiden, calling him to 
go and talk with her behind the gable-end?" 
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(there being no windows in the gable for prying 
eyes). 

Coatmor smiled. " 'Tis an imperial wind,*^ said 
he : " and in such weather, maidens' messages 
would not be heard — not even by a mole's ear/* 

" What are you thinking about, too, Troadec P" 
asked Abalen, in his gruff way. " Do you not 
know that Coatmor has renounced taking maidens 
by the Kttle finger P ^' (a sign that the love-making 
is with serious intentions). " Ere long you will 
see a brown hood on. his head. He has already 
begun to preach against love and dancing.'^ 

"What do I hearP" exclaimed Troadec. 
"Preach against dancing, rhymster! And the 
musicians, what will become of themP Would 
you wish to see me with a band of straw round 
my waist P " * 

"The armourer lies like a tailor," said the 
poetical young man, laughing. 

* It was the custom, in the sixteenth century to lead 
bankrupts round the parish with a wisp or band of straw 
tied about their waists. 
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" I lie ! " cried Abalen. " Tou shall see. Sing 
us the last sdne you sang to Marguerite K^rennor." 

"Come, you must sing it," said the others, see- 
ing he hesitated. " Are you going to act like noble 
maidens when they are asked to sing a hymn P " 

The young poet remained silent for a moment, 
and then sang that his true-love wished to take 
the veil. She would not walk with him, for a 
sheet of ice often deceives; she will not wed 
him, for all must die sooner or later. And when 
the priests are preaching, he laughs at them. 
He dances, too. Ah ! he will dance barefooted in 
a room of spikes, and the devils wiU wildly excite 
him to leap about. He tenderly implores her 
not to take the veil. He loves her so strongly. 
Oh ! if she will go into a convent, let it be into 
the convent of his love ! But her mind is quite 
made up ; she will strive to make some poor re- 
turn for his wasted affections by praying day and 
night that he may go to Paradise. " Adieu, then, 
maiden ! adieu ! " he sang. " Alas ! now I 
know that it is a mistake to laugh when one is a 
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cliild; for life is sad: and that it is foolish to 
think one's nurse's milk sweet ; for life is bitter." 
"Well sung! well sung! you are a fine 
rhymster ! " from four voices. 

Olivier, with his heewl hidden in his hands, 
moaned miserably, and then repeated, in soirow- 
ful accents, " It is a mistake to laugh when one is 
a child ; for life is sad : it is foolish to think one's 
nurse's milk sweet ; for life is bitter ! " 

The poets all looked rojond at Olivier. He 
htsd raised his pale face to a level with the table. 
JL glimmer of painful intelligence shone in his eyes, 
und two big tears rolled down his wan cheeks. 

" Olivier has imderstood," said Abalen : adding, 

as if out of pity for the Innocent, " Your mug." 

He held it out, and when he saw the cyder 

sparkling and creeping up to the brim, burst into 

a senseless laugh. 

After a moment's silence, CoUin^e said to Coat- 
mor, "'Tis a great pity the pearls of your 
imagination are set in the dull lead of the Celtic 
language." 
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" Speak no ill of Brittany," cried Abaleu. " The 
language is a fine language, and expresses the 
true meaning of what one says." 

Collin^e smiled, then said, " 'Tis thus they all 
are — 'tis thus I was, too, twenty years ago. The 
young Eern^wote, who is coming to learn the art 
of printing, is like you, Abalen. He thinks that 
the Breton was the language spoken in the terres- 
trial Paradise. Yet he knows Latin. . . . But 
I believe that he, too, composes Breton verses." 

" By the Virgin Mary ! why did you not ask 
him to come here this evening ? " 

" I think he will come." 

" Cyder, then ; bring some cyder, Widow Flo- 
hie ! " cried Abalen. " I am going to sing and 
drink imtil the gnomes' hour ! " 

" I hear the young man," said Collin^e, bending 
his head to listen if the footsteps approached the 
Resurrection; and presently somebody knocked 
at the door, which the window opened, and the 
Kern^wote entered, saying, " God's blessing be on 
this house, and upon all those who are in it." 

10 
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*^ And on you also/' replied the inmates. 

The young man advanced, with his hat in his 
handy and apologised for having come so late. He 
was tally lithe, and his movements were graceful : 
a man of five-and-twenty, or thereabouts. His 
long black hair fell down loose over his shoulders, 
and he was dressed in the fuU Kem^wote cos- 
tume — violet coat, fitting tight at the waist, and 
trimmed with scarlet brai^; baggy knee-breeches, 
brown gaiters buttoned in front with smooth sil- 
very buttons, and huge beech- wood sabots. The 
five friends glanced at one another, and it was 
Evident they were favourably impressed by the 
Xem^wote's appearance. 

" Come near to the fire, my young man," said 
Troadec ; " for the filler of coflins " (as they call 
Autumn) " is stern this year ; and I thiok you 
must have seen more snipe than pilgrims on your 
way to our town." 

"Madame the Virgin plied her distaff" (equi- 
valent to, Mother Carey plucked her chickens) 
" during the whole of my journey," replied Tan- 
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guy, the Kem^wote; *'and I ouly met cacoux 
who were seeking dead animals, and corpses 
swinging from the jibbets. All good folk were 
in their houses/' 

" And have you been walking long ?*' 

" Three days. 'Tis a long way from Kerne '* 
(as Quimper was then called) " to Loud^ac, and I 
doubt that the road to Paradise be more difficult 
. . . without taking into consideration the 
soldiers that ravage the country/* 

"Soldiers! Have you met any?*' in several 
voices, from all the room. 

"No, thanks to the protection of St. Corentin; 
but I have seen their handiwork. The ditches 
along the highways are strewn with crosses, and 
the road from Carhaix to Vannes had the appear- 
ance of a cemetery." 

The poets were silent for a short time; and 
then their conversation drifted round to an Act 
of Parliament, lately passed, prohibiting the per- 
formance of certain dramas. ( The Act was ex- 
cessively unpopular in Brittany.) 

10 a 
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" Why," said Tanguy, " have the parliament- 
ary gentlemeu passed the prohibition P" 

"Ah, whyP" sneered Abalen. "Because they 
say it offends God and morality to strut priests 
and noblemen, resembling themselves, on the 
stage." 

"And," added Oollinee, "it would give the 
clowns an opportunity of assembling, and they 
might think they were old enough to take care of 
themselves, and no longer required the attentions 
of a nurse who eats three-fourths of their pap. 
The day may soon come for those who are puis- 
sant to meditate the Scriptures." And the old 
man gently repeated, tapping the book that hung 
from his waist, "Woe unto you that are full! 
for ye shall hunger. Woe unto you that laugh 
now ! for ye shall mourn and weep." 

" Then I shall not be able to see one of your 
fine plays P" Tanguy asked. 

" But you perform pieces in the mountains, do 
you notP" 

" Yes. Besides * St. Guillaume,' ' Ste. Barbe,' 
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and 'Les Quatre File d'Aymon/ we have 'Jacob,' 
*La Yie de Ste. Barbe/ 'Sainte Triffine,' and 
many others.'^ 

" By the heavens ! " cried Abalen, smiting his 
thigh ; '* I would give one of the best arquebuses 
in my shop to know one of those tragedies ! 

"I can recite one, if you like to hear it," said 
Tanguy. 

"Bravo, bravo!" cried all the poets, Abalen 
shouting the loudesj;. "Hurrah for the Kern^- 
wote ! Cyder, Widow Flohic ! bring some cyder, 
and a furze faggot for the fire! Hurrah ! we are 
going to hear a Cornouaille tragedy ! " 

The cyder was brought, the fire stirred; and 
the Kern^wote began timidly, as though he were 
submitting his first play to competent but severe 
judges : 

"In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit : 

"I am going to relate the history of Sainte 
Triffine and of Kervoura, a tragedy in eight acts, 
with prologues. I pray God the Father, God the 
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Son, and the Holy Ghost to assist me, and to give 
me a voice sweet and soft as that of the doye in 
the graveyard yew/' 

Act the first : which is supposed to take place in 
the five himdred and eighth year of the present 
era. Arthur wears the crown of Brittany, and 
he has espoused Triffine, a Hibernian princess, 
who is a holy woman, if there is one on earth 
Her brother Kervoura is, on the contrary, a 
wicked man with a heart blacker and deeper than 
a winter's night ; and he has chosen Satan to be 
his guardian angeL Kervoura roams about, in 
search of wealth and honour, until he arrives at 
the palace of Abacarus, king of England, who is 
sick and in bed. He asks Kervoura if he knows 
a physician who could cure his malady. Says 
Abacarus: "If you find a cure for my disease, 
you are a young man, and I have a marriageable 
daughter ; I will make you two king and queen." 

Kervoura's ambition is fired by Abacarus* pro- 
mise. He will find a remedy for the king^s ma- 
lady, even if it lead him into eternal fire ! Hav- 
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ing taken that resolution, he seeks the help of a 
clever witch, who reads the stars like an alphabet, 
and who is often consulted by love-sick women. 
At Kervoura's request, the witch invokes Jupiter 
and Satan. Satan appears with loud peals of 
thunder, and declares that Abacarus must eat the 
roasted flesh and drink the blood of a firstborn 
son of royal parentage, six months old ; and that 
the king will then become strong as a young man, 
and will be able to wield the battle-axe and to 
clasp maidens in his arms. 

Kervoura, slightly perplexed by the curious cure 
prescribed, returns to King Arthur's court, and is 
clever enough to discover that his sister Triffine 
has great hopes of shortly becoming a mother. 
He immediately sends a messenger to the witch. 
She has very recently returned from the new earthy 
whither she can go quickly as a shooting-star 
whenever she pleases, and is studying the two 
greatest authors in the art of magic, Agrippa and 
Cornelius. But she lays aside the ponderous vo- 
lumes, and looking into a glass half full of water 
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sees that Triffine's chfld will be a boy. When 
Kervoura hears that intelligence, he resolves to 
get the child by hook or by crook. "I am going 
to commit an awful action," he says ; " but it is 
honourable to be a king ; so I must break with 
conscience to advance in the path of cruelty." 

Kervoura suddenly finds that he requires a castle, 
and forces some workmen to build him one. The 
head- workman remarks, when the wicked man has 
turned his back on them all: "These lords are 
the sons of the Devil, . . . and we are the 
damned of the earth." 

However, the castle is built. Arthur is invited 
by Abacarus to go and see London, and during 
his absence Kervoura asks TriflBne to preside at 
his new castle. She accepts the invitation, and 
her child is bom in her brother's house. The 
wicked Hibernian tells his sister that the infant 
was still-bom ; but he has sent the child to Hiber- 
nia, with a nurse to take care of him. " And he 
embarked on the great sea, — ^poor lamb, who knew 
not that he was led afar to die ! " 
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" Here ends the first act." 

" And *ti8 a fine act, Kem^wote," said Abalen, 
filling his mug. " ' The lords are the sons of the 
Devil, . . . and we are the damned of the 
earth ! ' Master CoUinee ought to grave those two 
lines in good big letters, and set them upon his 
door. By Saint Brice ! Kervoura is a true lord. I 
should like to know what will become of him." 

"And Triffine," added CoUin^e, "the holy 
and gentle woman?" 

" The child ^ embarked on the great sea, — ^poor 
lamb, who knew not that he was led afar to die,' " 
murmured the innocent's voice. 

" Silence, Morvan ! " stdd Troadec. 

Tanguy immediately resumed : — 

The ship, bearing the child and his nurse, rides 
on the waves. I^ought is seen save the sky, 
which is black, and the water, wnich is blacker. 
The sailors have lost their bearings, and the 
little white sail drifts on the sea like an eglantine 
petal on a pond. " This wind is mad," says the 
master of the ship ; " it will break the masts if 
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we do not take in sail/' The sailors prepare to 
execute the order ; but a Flemish ship, with all 
sail set, bears down upon the Breton boat like 
a falcon on a wren, and ere long the pirates board 
their prize. 

*' Ha ! ha ! lost peasants ! '' cries the Flemish 
captain ; *' your cargo is our property, and you 
belong to the fish/' 

In vain the Bretons pray for bare life : they 
are slain and cast into the sea. 

" And you, young woman," says the Flemish 
captain to the nurse, "you were the toy of 
those men, I doubt not ? Throw that brat into 
the sea, if you do not wish to be invited to the 
same fate as your lovers/' 

The Nurse: "What! kill a poor innocent 
child ? . . . Oh ! that were a heartless 
crime. I am pitiful. . . .*' 

The Captain : " Throw that brat into the sea, 
I tell you, and we will spare your Kfe ; and if 
you are a fine girl, you shall serve us as you 
served the others." 
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The Nurse : ** I would rather die than lose my 
soul. He who thinks I would give my honour as 
ransom, is mistaken. Nor will I throw this poor 
little innocent into the sea. My life is yours, 
my honour mine.'* 

The infuriated Flemish sailors upraise their 
cutlasses to strike down the girl ; but their arms 
are paralysed and remain powerless. Then the 
men, frightened by the nliracle, fall on their knees, 
and the ship glides away from the scene of blue 
sea. 

In the following scene we discover an angel 
winging his way to the good town of St. Male. 
He bears a message to the bishop, and bids him, 
with God's compliments, rescue a scion of royal 
birth, and his nurse, who are in a Flemish ship, 
which has arrived in port. The bishop does as he 
is bid ; and this closes the second act. 

Act the third. Arthur has returned to his wife ; 
and Kervoura leaves for Hibernia. On arriving 
there, he asks for the nurse and the child he had 
sent over ; but nothing has been heard of them ; 
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and the wicked Hibernian rages and shouts that 
everything he attempts laik. " I do not know 
why I remain aKve. ... A rope, or the 
water,, since hell will not open to swallow me up ! 
Burning devils, I am more miserable than you ! 
for ambition bums more fiercely than fiame. Oh ! 
I feel that despair will madden me : I shall be- 
come like a mad dog. What has become of the 
child ? where has he been led to P who has taken 
him P B^rit, Astarot, come to me ! I renounce 
God ! I give myself to you, blood and soul, eyes 
and ears, for ever and ever, if you will tell me 
where the child is ! *' 

Messrs. B^rit and Astarot, two demons, appear, 
and tell Kervoura that he has been deceived by 
Triffine. He swears to take his revenge, and 
sends letters to Brittany for that purpose. 

TriflBne knows nothing of the web in which she 
will soon be caught. 

The holy woman is in her oratory, as joyous as 
an angel, when one of her servants bursts into 
the room. 
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The Servant Girl : " Triffine, Trifane, Queen of 
Little Britain, woe to you ! I heard the princes in 
the hall of council ; I heard them have a horrible 
discussion. They could not see me. I heard all, 
and fell down on the ground, stupefied." 

Triffine : " My child, I pray you tell me what 
you heard in the hall of council. What said 
they there? I pray you tell me all you 
heard.'' 

The Girl: "My mistress, before this night 
you will be a prisoner." 

Triffine, in amazement : " I a prisoner ! this 
evening ! What has happened ? . . . Thank 
God, I am innocent ! " 

The girl explains that Kervoura has written 
letters accusing his sister of many crimes ; among 
others, that of killing a child born to her whilst 
her husband was at the court of King Abacarus 
in England : and the princes and barons have 
decided that Triffine must be cast into prison to 
be judged. The girl continues by urging her 
mistress to leave the castle, where she is sure 
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to be souglit ; and prays lier not to waste precions 
time in weeping, but to hasten and put on the 
peasant girl's bodice and skirt she has brought 
for Triffine's use and disguise. 

TriffinCy sorrowftdly changing her dress : " This 
is the trist All garb queens wear ! . . . God 
help me! since I must say adieu to you, my 
nobility and my crown. O my God ! to leave 
thus! a woman ! alone ! at night ! oh ! . . .'' 

The maid reminds her that it is time to leave, 
and adds a few consolatory remarks. 

Triffine, weeping : " This is the departure of a 
pure woman, who has fallen from . the rank of 
queen to the condition of a poor woman. Adieu 
my home ! (She kisses the doors and the outer 
walls). Adieu to my husband's palace ! adieu to 
the golden crucifix which received my secret hopes 
of joy. Now, the stone crosses at the cross-roads 
wiU he bathed with my tears." 

Triffine leaves, and wanders away from her 
husband's palace. As the night darkens, voices 
seem to shout, " Triffine ! Triffine ! " and the sound 
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of the mill-clappers creeps along the dreadftdly 
silent yalleys like the gallop of pursuing horses. 
The terrified queen pauses, trembling like the 
aspen leayes, and listens. Yague rumours float 
like dreams in the chill night air ; and flashes 
flit over the wide moors. " 'Tis the kourils 
who dance!'' murmurs the unfortunate woman, 
hastening her steps. Then she hears dull echoing 
blows resound from the ghostly white stones 
round the washpools in the meadows : " 'Tis the 
night washerwomen who are washing their wind- 
ing-sheets ! '' and she hastens away, and begins to 
run, rushing across the fields, leaping oyer the 
ditches, breaking through the bramble hedges; 
torn, bruised, bleeding, still rushing wildly on, 
on! on! nearly maddened by fear; till dawn 
dispels a darkness replete with fanciful fears, and 
Triffine, breathless and spent, falls down at the 
foot of a wayside cross to gather strength to 
crawl to a church, where she kneels down and 
prays. '* This is the end of all," she adds, sink- 
ing down, weary and faint. " I have no courage 
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left. My head swims : everything is whirled 
round. My place is marked here : I shall never 
leave it ; '' and thus falls asleep. 

This concludes the third act ; and in the fourth 
we learn that the Duchess of Orleans finds 
Triffine in the church, and that the queen care- 
fully conceals her name from the duchess, whose 
servant she becomes. 

Meanwhile, Arthur is deeply grieved about his 
wife's sudden and unaccountable disappearance. 
He fears that she has stooped down in her sorrow 
to receive the kiss of death. And why did she 
leave P If she had not sinned, why did she not 
remain in her palace P No one can answer 
Arthur's questions, and he sends messengers 
throughout the length and breadth of Brittany 
to ask, with trumpet blast, if anybody has seen 
Triffine. " She is a little woman,^' says the 
messenger ; " her eyes are blacker and gentler 
than a lamb's eyes ; she is rosy, and all her face 
is so beautiful that one might think it was gilded 
by the reflection of a star." But no one has seen 
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Triffine, and the messenger sorrowfully returns 
to the weeping king. 

Triffine is also very unhappy. There is a grim 
female housekeeper in the duchess's household, 
who begins by thrashing the queen, and ends by 
sending her to mind a herd of swine. 

Triffine, speaking to the young man who is 
taking care of the pigs : " Come here, young 
man ; return to the town, and I will stay in your 
place to kesp the pigs." 

The Swineherd : " What ! you will stay here 
alone P a pretty girl like you tending pigs P You 
ought to find a sweetheart to take care of yourself. 
(He approaches to her.) I myself have a great 
wish to remain with you. Time would seem so 
short to us two. When the sky is blue, we could 
amuse ourselves in the meads ; and when the sky 
is overcast, we could get into the hollow of a rock 
and talk to each other. (He approaches still nearer.) 
Listen, young woman, if you like, we will make an 
agreement. You will consent to my wishes, and 
I wiU do your work as well as my own ? " 
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Triffine indignantly sends the poetical swine- 
herd about his own business, and remains alone 
and exposed to the wolves and ravening soldiers. 
She thinks of the time when she was the princess- 
royal and the richest princess in Hibemia; she 
reviews her life as Arthur's wife and Queen of 
Lesser Britain; and then cries, "Now I mind 
unclean swine ! '* But she prays for help and 
consolation, and the duchess, accidentally over- 
hearing one of her prayers, becomes very nervous, 
and is prompted to make Triffine her lady's- 
maid. 

Act the fifth. Six years have elapsed. Triffine 
goes into the duchess's garden to cut a salad. 
Arthur's intendant happens to be staying at the 
noble lady's house on his way to the court of 
King Louis of France, and he recognises the 
queen. Her husband is told that she is found ; 
and shortly afterwards lost Triffine is clasped in 
Arthur's arms. Over their great happiness the 
curtain descends, and the fifth act is brought to a 
close. 
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Tanguy paused to drain off his mug of cyder, 
and then resumed : — 

Kervoura is plunged in bitter despair when he 
hears that Triffine is reinstated in Arthur's good 
graces. He begs the king's pardon, excusing 
himself on the score that he had been deceived 
Arthur hesitates at first, but finally says that his 
brother-in-law may come to the court if he pleases, 
for the past is forgotten. Kervoura hastens to 
the court, and again begs the king's pardon, add- 
ing a prophetical peace-offering to his humble 
thanks. In three months, he says, Triffine will 
be blessed with a daughter ; and by the accom- 
plishment of that prophecy Arthur will judge if 
he (Kervoura) deserves to be believed. 

As the infant princess is bom at the prophesied 
date, the wicked Hibernian is again regarded as 
an honest, trustworthy man. But an undying 
hatred still surges like a raging sea in his breast. 
Triffine's happiness is nauseous to him : he sickens 
of it, and is so worried that he wearily falls into 
an uneasy sleep. Then the demons appear, and 
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Mr. Astarot remarks, " He sleeps, but his spirit 
ever keeps watch in torment. I will breathe to 
him a new way of ruining TriflBne." Mr. Astarot 
whispers in the sleeper's ear; and the demons 
disappear. Kervoura wakes, and joyfully shouts 
that he has foimd the means to take his revenge. 

A messenger informs Triffine that her brother 
has a secret communication to make to her alone, 
and that she must meet him at a certain hour in 
a certain wood. Arthur is simply told that his 
wife is going to a certain wood at a certain hour. 
He watches from a short distance, and sees Triffine 
advance gaily to the wood. There she is sur- 
rounded by soldiers, who kiss and fondle her, and 
whom she dares not resist. The king believes she 
is unfaithful, and swears to punish her crime. 

Yet a doubt still lingers in Arthur's mind, and 
he consults a priest whom he happens to meet. 
As the priest is in Kervoura's service, he declares 
that Triffine had said, in confession, that she was 
fooling the king. This satisfies Arthur. The 
queen is arrested, and cast into an imderground 
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cell, which is so dark that a guardian angel 
would not be able to see his proUg^ in it. 

A Soldier^ speaking to Triffine ; " Enter, 
madam : here are the palace and golden chamber 
you deserve; here is straw for your bed, and 
these chains will day and night encircle your 
body like regjJ. ornaments." 

The next act discloses TriflSne in her prison, 
pale, and emaciated, and sad. 

Triffine : *' God, give me strength, to console 
my torn heart ! Alas ! nine months have I been 
in this dark hole. Nine months without a fire, 
without a ray of light ! If I could see a star ! 
A star, my God, in the midst of the blue sky ! 
. . . I was accustomed to soft couches: for 
nine months I have lain on straw, with lizards 
and toads for a coverlet. My limbs have stiffened 
in pain; my body chaps with the biting cold. 
Justice and torture, if necessary ; but I would 
rather die than remain here.'' 

As it happens, the piarliament is assembled to 
judge the queen. Arthur curtly informs the 
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president that he has come to lodge a complaint 
against a woman who is now in prison ; that he 
is going to be his own barrister in the case ; and, 
that if it displeases the parliament, the parlia- 
ment will please to remember that the speaker is 
king. 

All the witnesses are bribed by Kervoura to 
give evidence condemning Triffine, who is, at last, 
led into court. The president says she is accused 
of haying killed her firstborn child, of trying to 
murder her husband, and of having been foimd 
dallying with lovers in a wood. Arthur is led 
forward, and the president prays Triffine, for 
God's sake, to speak the truth. 

Triffine, bitterly: "I am a criminal: he is a 
loyal man ! I have given myself up to the Holy 
Virgin ; let her reply for me if she will : as for 
me, I have nothing to say. (Suddenly holding 
out her arms towards her husband) Arthur! 
. . . Arthur! . . . (The king does not 
move: Triffine hides her face in her hands.) 
Adieu, adieu, my friends ; I would rather die ! " 
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Judgment is at length given: Death on the 
block. The sentence is made known throughout 
Brittany by a herald clad in mourning : " By 
order of the parliament, Trifl&ne, Queen of Brit- 
tany, is condemned to death. Pray God for her 
soul.'' 

The Bretons are terrified by the proclamation. 
" Queens are now killed like simple women/' they 
say amongst themselves. " What will the world 
come to P For crowned heads are pillowed on the 
red block" ' 

Triffine has been led back to her prison. Sweet 
memories crowd into her solitary hours ; but they 
are turned to drops of gall when she remembers 
that she must shortly die. " Oh, my heart is trist- 
ful/' she says. "My life is ended, my life is 
ended. I know it. Eternal God ! will you not 
come to my help? Had I thrown down and 
trodden tmderfoot your holy temples, had I burned 
your churches and profaned your sacraments, still 
you would have been merciful to me. King of 
the stars, my God ! shall I alone be unable to 
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obtain mercy P You are full of charity for all 
nature ; the universe owbs its preservation to you, 
the angels sing night and day in your glory, the 
fish in the great sea and the worm in his earth- 
house proclaim your name ; to each creature you 
give a share of joy, and to this poor woman 
you give but torments ! Christ ! why am I humi- 
liated P why am I condemned to die P To die ? 
But you do not know, then, what it is to die, 
Lord P See, Christ : I have not sinned ; you are 
just, and I am punished ! Oh ! I become mad 
when I think that you^ too, have abandoned me 
Triffine, poor dear foolish woman, what do you 
want P To revenge yourself on God P Jesus ! 
pardon ! pardon, my Saviour ! 'Tis my suflPering 
that cries and accuses, and not my will." 

The voice of the angel Raphael ; " Courage, 
faithful Triffine ! " 

Triffine : " Ah ! give me courage. Lord, that I 
suflPer till you be satisfied ! " 

Raphael : "*Tis suffering that gives glory, God 
has said, * Glory for torments.' " 
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Triffine: "I will obey. Yes, I will obey. I will 
not damn myself because of the torture of the 
flesh!" 
Raphael : " It must be so." 
Triffine : " Yes, yes ! I will listen to you only. 
The aureole must be won. Angel whom I hear, 
you shall be my master " (spiritual, I presume), 
" and you will wipe away, with your wings, the 
stains that wither my soul. But I have suffered 
80 much. . . . Virgin ! Virgin ! for one mo- 
ment, turn your eyes away froih your Son# to sus- 
tain my heart" 

Raphael: ** Courage! remember Jesus Christ. 
. . . My dear sister, your suffering will be 
rewarded with blessings. Look here, my sister ; 
I will console you. (The angel becomes visible.) 
I will bear your soul to the Virgin's feet. Be 
faithfiil, my sister, unto the end ! . . ." 

Triffine : *' Angel of light ! how beautiful you 
are ! Your sisterly friend has been consoled by 
your voice. I now belong to God alone. No 
more tears ! Justice, hasten your torture. I wish 
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to suffer. OK I how soon will come the hour of 
death P Oh I when shall I see my eyes reflected 
in the executioner's axe P " 

Act the eighth and last. 

The market-place of the town is crowded with 
pale^ anxious, expectant people. At one end there 
is a scaffold surrounded by soldiers. The day is 
gloomy, close, and oppressive. A solemn awe 
fills the hushed air. 

TrifSne is led forth to death. Her lovely long 
hair is dishevelled, but she steps bravely. She 
falls on her knees before Arthur, who is pale, and 
stands between two grizzly soldiers. 

Triffine : " Forgive, me, Arthur, for not having 
been pleasing enough to your heart, for not 
having made your life like Paradise ! Those are 
the crimes of which I am guilty: this is the 
amende honourable I make. I have committed 
no other crime. Adieu, my Arthur ! I die 
without anger, for it is you who kill me ; I die 
without regret, for you no longer love me." 

The people burst into tears. Triffine rises from 
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Ker knees, and walks with queenly stateliness 
to the scaffold. Two soldiers take her by the 
hand, and lead her to the block. 

The First Soldier, to the woman : " Kneel down 
there. Give me your two hands, that I may bind 
them with this rope." 

The Second Soldier: "We must cut off her 
beautiful hair to bare her delicate neck, (To 
^Triffine) Woman, now say adieu to life and to 
those whom you love. . . . You will not rise 
up alive from the place where you now kneel." 

Triffiney fervently: "0 God, give me courage 
to forgive all my enemies. ( Stretching out her 
hand towards the crowd) Adieu to this world ! 
Adieu to you who have seen me crowned and 
happy ! I die your princess and your queen ; for 
it is without reason that I am treated thus. At 
the day of the Last Judgment I shall present 
myself before Jesus Christ with my head in my 
hands ; and He will show it to those who have 
condemned me, and He will curse them ! Adieu, 
young women whom I see away there ; adieu, 
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happy maidenfl ! In the happiness of your life 
forget not Triffine, who will be eaten by worms in 
her grave. Adieu, pretty children who come to 
see me die: alas! yon know not what death means, 
you are so yotmg. Adieu to all here present. 
There is one to whom I thrice say adieu. I shall 
wait for him in heaven ! " 

The Second Soldier^ weeping: "I am so sor- 
rowful when I listen to this woman that I shall 
never have courage to strike the blow. Surely 
she is innocent/* 

The First Soldier : " Say not so, or you will be 
punished. You speak of matters you do not 
imderstand. We have been commanded to kill : 
it must be done." 

The Second Soldier: "You may cut off her 
head, if you please ; but I will not do it. When 
I look at her face, my limbs are powerless." 

The First Soldier: "You have become very 
sensitive all of a sudden. I remember the time 
when you were not quite so tender-hearted." 

The Second Soldier : " Ah ! it was different 
then." 
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Triffine : " For God's sake, my good men, exe- 
cute the unjust sentence ; for I await but death. 

The First Soldier : " We make too much ado 

about this woman. Since your hand trembles, 

give me the axe.'' 

He takes the axe, and upraises it toward the 
blow. 

The Second Soldier : "Stay! Hark! a trumpet 
blast ! See, some horsemen are spurring hither ! '' 

The Bishop of St. Male, Triffine's son and his 
nurse, and their suite, gallop to the scaffold. At 
first no one will believe that the child is Arthur's 
son ; but the lad challenges Kervoura to mortal 
combat, and declares that the victor shall be be- 
lieved. St. Michael fights by the side of the boy, 
and casts a blindness over the wicked Hibernian, 
which enables his opponent to drive a sword 
through his adversary's heart. Might thus pro- 
claims Bight triumphant. 

The king opens his arms to the queen and 
their child, and all the people leave quite happy. 

"Thus finishes the history of Sainte Triffine 
and of Kervoura, tragedy in eight acts. 
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"May God protect," added Tanguy, "the 
honourable assembly which has kindly listened to 
the end, and may He grant a place in His holy 
Paradise to all who are here present ! Amen." 

"Bravo ! bravo ! 'lis a fine tragedy, Keme- 
wote," in various voices, from all the room. 

" A tragedy to make one's heart burst in one's 
breast!" said Troadec. "My white hairs be- 
came cold when I heard the soldiers sajring to 
Triffine, * We must cut off her beautiful hair to 
bare her delicate neck. Woman, you will not rise 
up alive from the place where you now kneel.' " 

" And you, Morvan," said Abalen, tapping the 
innocent on the shoulder. " What do you think 
of the Kern^wote's tragedy ? " 

Olivier raised his head, and cast a lingering 
glance at the armourer ; then said, in a sorrow- 
ful tone, " Where is Triffine ? where is Triffine P 
My God ! I love Triffine ! " and he harmoniously 
murmured the lines of his play, St. Guillaume : 
" There is no other woman worth this one ; no 
other woman so perfect and stainless as she." 
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** Ton the salvation of my soul ! " cried Abalen, 
^' the idiot is right. She is more than a saint : 
she is a true woman. I wo.uld give my share of 
Paradise* to live the rest of my life with her like. 
But that Kervoura, he ought to have been ^cartel^, 
like Hemier de Seine.*' 

"'Twould have been a vidgar death," said 
Coatmor. '' It was a battle between God and the 
devil : the devil had chosen the strong man, and 
God chose a child to slay the strong man, to teach 
us that His arm is long enough not to need a 
large sword at the end." 

** And you, my Master," said Tanguy, speaking 
to CoUinee. *^Did the tragedy speak to your 
heart, though 'tis written in the language of 
barbarians ? " 

" * The wren ever loves the thatch-roof that 

* Paradise is most probably here used in its proper sense : 
instead of Hades, or the ^* Great unknown/' where the 
spirits of those who have gone before await the Day of 
Judgment. The author of "Moustache" seems to have had 
a &int idea of Hades, and I fancy from that, that he was 
either a priest or a kloarek. 
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sheltered its cradle, and the voice of its brothers/ " 
CoUin^e replied, quoting a Breton proverb. 

"I should like to see," said Abalen, "the 
author of Sainte Triffine ; for he, too, is a Chris- 
tian and a Breton." 

** You see him," replied Tanguy, " as you see 
me." 

For a moment the poets were dumb with 
surprise; and then cheers rang from aU the 
room. 

" Bravo f bravo ! Hurrah for the Kem^wote ! 
Hurrah for Sainte Triffine ! Hurrah for Brittany 
and Breton authors I Hurrah ! Cyder, bring a 
sea of cyder, Widow Flohic ! 'Tis ffete to-day ! " 

"^Tis midnight. Christians must now go. to 
their homes," in a wheezy voice, from a dark 
comer in the wide fireplace. And Widow Flohic, 
bearing a resin candle, which spluttered and spat 
angrily, and seemed to be undergoing dire tor- 
ment, and petitioning with its dirty red tongue 
of fiame to be released from the pangs of the 
cleft hazle switch that held it — Widow Flohic 
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ambled across the room to clear away tlie mugs 
and jugs. 

"Is it really the hour of the dead?*' asked 
Troadec. 

" Listen." 

The distinct mournful tinkling of a bell broke 
the silence ; and the poets took off their hats^ and 
made the sign of the cross on their foreheads. 
Presently a deep voice chanted lugubriously : 

" Wake up, ye who sleep : 
Pray God for the deceased.'' * 

"What is that?'' asked the Kemewote, in 
affright. 

"'Tis the Soul's Musician," repb'ed Coatmor. 
" He has surprised us, like death, to warn us that 
those who are buried in the cemeteries now rise 
from their graves, and wait for prayers. If any 
here have friends and relations in Purgatory, let 

* Until 1789 it was the custom in the district of Treguier 
for a watchman to walk along the streets at night, ringing 
a bell, and asking the people to pray for the deceased. 
The watchman was called, The Souls' Musician. 

11 ♦ 
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them now kneel down with me. Here is an 
innocent who will ask God's forgiveness for all 
souls that are in trouble.'^ 

The poets reverently knelt down. They heard 
the wind whistling roand the Rhurrection^ and 
the sign-board groaning on its rusty iron hinges ; 
they heard the monotonous tinkle, tinkle, tinkle 
of the Souls* Musician's bell growing fainter; 
and they heard the conAised noise of grinding 
miUs and swollen cascades, until there came a 
lull. Then the innocent's voice poured forth its 
clear rills of silvery melody, as he harmoniously 
hymned the De Prqfundk for the repose of the 
souls of the deceased. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INDUSTRIALS. 

Settino aside a small number of recently esta- 
blished large manufactories, the industrials of 
Brittany are confined to a few tanyards, and to a 
few looms and potteries, which produce a coarse 
linen weft, and common earthen mugs and jugs, 
designed to supply a purely local demand. 

Industrialism was blighted in Brittany by a 
foolish pride, which probably arose out of the pro- 
found contempt for the strangers, gypsies, and 
Jews who first strove to make industrial labour 
popular. They were scouted, hooted, and nick- 
named cacoux; and the operative was regarded as 
a debased menial unworthy of the name of man, 
whilst the poorer noblemen were allowed to plough 
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their own estates without the slightest derogation 
of their gentility. Brittany had set her face 
against industrialism : she frowned on the cacoux, 
and obstinately refused to relax a muscle in favour 
of the operative. 

Once, and only once^ she smiled. It was at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, when some 
fifteen thousand workmen leagued themselves to- 
gether to build churches and chapels, and to erect 
stone crosses. She helped the workmen, praised 
them, petted them, called them Housers of God, 
and enthusiastically sang of the good that would 
result from such meritorious labour ; for she felt 
that the work was glorious, and would redound to 
her credit : and thousands of crosses and chapels 
and churches quickly sprang up from- the smiling 
land. 

Every workman was allowed to work out his 
individual fancies, and to this free labour may be 
attributed the great variety of smiling saints and 
scowling sinners, of curious birds and odd-shaped 
fishes, of spiral reptiles, grim dragons with wavy 
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or straight tails^ and countless animals unknown 
to naturalists, which are carved and sculptured on 
the gable-ends and the protruding stones, and, 
indeed, all over the face of Brittany. 

Queen Anne helped the Housers of God with 
her private purse, and the work prospered until 
^he died. Then the glow of enthusiasm chilled ; 
the pleasing novelty of the thing had passed 
away ; and the fifteen thousand workmen found 
that the smile, on which they had been working, 
had suddenly changed into an angry frown. StiU 
they laboured on for a little while, hoping 
that the images they carved would miraculously 
soften the hardness of their oppressors' hearts. But 
their hpoe was rudely dispelled by want, and they 
were obliged to lay down their chisels, and become 
housers of corn, or starve. 

The workpeople fare much worse than the 
farmers, who seldom suffer from hunger. They 
live in frowsy hovels, and grow up, as elsewhere, 
a pale sickly tribe. " Dirt," they say, " keeps them 
warm; and, consequently, economises food and fuel; 
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and, therefore, must not be washed off/' They 
nerer leave their clothes; their clothes leave them. 
In the warm spring weather they swarm out of 
their lairs to bask in the sundune, and scratch their 
backs against a door-post, or against a rough 
stone, if there happen to be one near. Some of the 
door-posts and protruding stones are, in this man- 
ner, beautiftilly polished. 

The Breton workpeople seem to have slid down 
the ladder which raises civilized man above ani- 
malism, without meeting with a single splinter 
of thought to check their rapid descent. And 
the weavers are but one rung above the work- 
people. They are lean shrivelled men, with white 
faces and transparent hands. The stunted chil- 
dren have prematurely old faces, and seem to be 
weak jaded mites, weary of life ere they have 
felt its burden. 

I have passed many an idle hour by the side of 
the curiously carved Breton looms — and heir- 
looms, — watching the weaver weave the woof into 
the warp with a shuttle of his own manufacture, 
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and his wife wind the skeins of yarn on her pur- 
ring worm-eaten reel, till one of them paused to 
wipe away the flufiy particles which settle on 
one's face and tickle like drowsy flies, and awoke 
me out of the dream my fancy was weaving. 

Day by day the Breton weaver has less work to 
do; day by day the prices for hand- wove weft 
are lowered, whilst the prices of bread and meat 
rapidly rise. But the proverbially obstinate Bre- 
ton wiU not leave his loom, and turn his hand to 
more lucrative work. " I will starve first," he 
says, " and see afterwards." 

Tell him that the wage of his work, is lowered. 
" I shall himger a little more each day." 

Ask him to try his hand at other work. " Our 
family have always been weavers." 

Point to his emaciated unclad children. " Once 
we were a wealthy family." 

Tell him that times have changed ; that he can- 
not compete with machinery; that his poverty and 
misery must increase. "God guides the poor." 

Make no more observations, ask no more ques- 
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tions ; he has said all he had to say^ and his lips 
are sealed. But wait till he is in gentler, softer 
mood. Watch him as he bends low 07er the 
growing weft. A pinkish tinge has spread oyer 
his white hollow cheeks, and his sunken eyes 
gleam and sparkle. What makes him so happy P 
Does he read the mysteries of futurity in those qui- 
vering threads P Does the click-a-ty-thud, dick- 
a-ty-thud, click-a-ty-thud, thud, of his loom whis- 
per secrets which none but he can imderstand P 
Yes. Some day the order of things will change. 
Progress will be what we should now call a retro- 
grade movement. The Future will be a repeti- 
tion of the Past. Merchants will come from Spain 
to purchase his work. He will become rich, rich ! 
The wealth now seems within his grasp. He can- 
not yet chink the gold, but it is coming. Gold ! 
Gold pouring down on him imtil he is buried in 
gold ! and he wakes with a start to find himself 
hungry and cold ! 

Starvation, softened by dreams, and measured 
by the thuds which weave the weaver's existence ! 
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CHAPTER II. 



AGRICULTURE. 



Is anything more irksome, or more trying tc 
one's patience and temper, than a long drive on 
a blisteringly hot August day, in a springless 
char-d-banc, slowly dragged by a weak, jog-trot 
horse, along shadeless, dusty roads ? 

It was imder those conditions that I drove past 
the Madman-of- the- wood (Fol-goat), and through 
the little town which was once the court of King 
Even (Les-neven) ; and, at last, turned away from 
the road, down a lane overarched with a trellis- 
work of leafy boughs. Perhaps the hot dusty 
road had prepared me to enjoy the drive along 
this pretty lane. The wheels rolled smoothly and 
silently over the soft green sward. A pleasant 
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fresliness filled the evening air ; and the lightest 
of summer winds floated up the lane^ kissing the 
delicate eglantine petals, kissing the golden honey- 
' suckle that hung down in clusters, and indolently 
breathing its secrets to the tremulous whispering 
leaves. From afar came the flack, flack, flack of 
threshing flails, whilst the birds around us sang 
their evening hymns as the daylight became 
fainter and fainter. 

And so we ambled along down the lane, deeper 
and deeper, until at length we noiselessly slid out 
of the leafy shade on to a wide beach. The sun 
had just simk behind the clifls, and the sky was 
aglow with wondrous gold and purple rays, and 
red streaks, and greenish- violet tints, that kept 
on changing and growing faint and cold, and 
finally gave place to, a sickly orange hue. We 
lost sight of the promontory which had hitherto 
been our landmark. The shallow flats on the wet 
beach looked deep and black in the twilight. Sea- 
birds circled above us, uttering their shrill cries 
as they flew round and round ; and the fetid odour 
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of the seaweed was borne about by the chill breeze, 
which freshened as we advanced. At first we 
mistook the waves breaking against the rocks for 
white phantoms playing at hide-and-seek. The 
dull roll of the sea seemed to sound louder ; the 
moisture, floated away from the spray, struck chill 
against our faces ; the horse paused, turned to the 
right, turned to the left, sniffed the air, trembled, 
and stood stock still. What if the sea were to 
rise over the level sands, and whelm us there ? I 
hardly know why I made the query, but it was 
sufficient to alarm my travelling companions, who, 
like myself, were unacquainted with the beach. 
By general consent the horse's head was turned 
towards the coast. After skirting the steep rocks 
for some time, we foimd a narrow opening, and 
gladly turned our backs to the sea. The wheels 
of the springless char-d-banc sank axle-deep in 
the loose sand ; but the meek horse, stimulated 
by much encouragement in the way of shouting 
and whip-cracking, slowly drew the crazy vehicle 
to the top of the promontory. A short down-hill 
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drive bronglit ns within sight of our destination, 
and a few minutes later we were greeted by our 
expectant friends. 

On the following morning I began to explore 
the farm belonging to the friends with whom I 
was staying for a short holiday. The property 
was called the Kumic, and had very recently been 
reclaimed from the sea. "The dyke was con- 
structed with great difficulty/' said my host, who 
was no other than the engineer and owner of the 
work. " The peasants did not approve of my rob- 
bing land from the sea, and they -worked with 
much ill grace. Once, when the dyke was nearly 
finished, when, indeed, there was only a little 
passage for the sea, that one day's work would 
have filled up, the carters refiised to work on ac- 
count of a f(6te. I was very anxious to get the 
breach filled up, for the dyke had already been 
twice washed away, and the next tide would be a 
high spring tide. I offered to double the men's 
wages, to treble them, if that would be any in- 
ducement. I begged and implored them to come. 
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They listened patiently, and assented to my argu- 
ments for the necessity of completing the work on 
the morrow ; but still refused to help me on that 
particular day. ' We must take our horses/ they 
said, ' to hear the meiss at Landemeau ; for it is St. 
Eloi's fSte. If we did not take them to hear that 
mass, they would die in the course of the year.' 

" Eloi's mass cost me twelve hundred pounds. 
I was obliged to yield to the Bretons' supersti- 
tion, and the spring tide washed away my almost 
finished dyke. But it taught me wisdom. I set 
down the ffetes in my calculations, and achieved 
the work, as you see it there." 

Although the plain had recently been reclaimed 
from the sea, it weis already covered with luxuriant 
crops. Yet it had a barren appearance. There 
were no trees, no hedges, no weeds, and no wild 
flowers : merely the sown seed sprang up from 
the sandy soil, and the long straight banks werp 
perfectly bare of vegetation. The land bordering 
the Kumic presented a most striking contrast- 
hills diapered with copses, and dotted with farm- 
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houses, and fields and meadows partitioned by 
hawthorn and bramble hedges which grew up from 
banks of gay wild flowers. 

We had nearly crossed the length of the dyke, 
when I noticed an aged peasant who seemed to be 
attentively considering the work. He wore loose 
breeches that left his legs bare below the knee. 
A little Greek cap was negligently thrown on his 
head, and his white hair fell in curls around his 
grave face. There was a certain majesty in his 
attitude, in his expression, perhaps in the man, 
that reminded me of an energetical old Cambrian 
in all the beauty of his primitive race. 

My friend told me that the man was one of the 
notable personages in this parish, where he had a 
great influence. He was, it appears, the keeper 
of traditions. As we approached the peasant, he 
turned round and greeted us. 

"Well, father!*' said my friend. "You are 
looking at my dyke P It is a well-grown child, is 
it not ?" 

" It is big enough for its age," replied Ian Car- 
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for, the peasant, with a smile. " But children 
who grow so quickly live not long, says tradition." 

My friend laughed, 

*' Ah, I remember. Were not you one of those 
who contended that I should never succeed in 
enclosing the bay ? " 

** It is true, monsieur/' 

*^ "Well, you see you were mistaken. The sea 
gave me the stones and the land with which I 
have conquered her; and she has made a child 
stronger than herself! My dyke now makes 
£tces at her.'* 

*' Tradition says,'* replied Carfor, " that it is a 
ein for children to make fsLces at their parents." 

*'Yet you see I have accomplished that which I 
eaid I should da'* 

The old Breton shrugged his shoulders, as if to 
politely express his doubt of the fact He was 
silent for a moment; then replied, "You are 
puissant, monsieur. But God is more puissant 
than you, God told the sea to go as far as those 
hills " (pointing to the hills which rose inside the 

12 
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reclaimed bay). " Some day He will take notice 
that the sea no longer obeys Him ; and then your 
dyke will be obliged to make room for the will of 
God.'' 

" How do you know that God has not given me 
this bay P" 
The peasant shook his head. 
"Monsieur, God does not sell His property. 
This land has been stolen from the sea, and that 
which is stolen does not profit a man." 

"At any rate it is a theft which cost me two 
thousand pounds," remarked my friend. Turning 
to me, he added, " You may imagine how difficult 
it is for large agricultural undertakings to prosper 
when such notions prevail. Yet I have spent a 
great deal of money in this canton. The work at 
this dyke raised fifty families out of misery. And 
if I succeed with Kurnic, it wiU give a commercial 
stimulus to the neighbouring communes that will 
enrich them. But these men don't understand 
anything." 

" We understand," said Carfor, " that where 
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the rodcs begin to walk the grains of sand are 
crushed. Those who are so rich as you, monsieur, 
are always bad neighbours for the poor. The 
country was made for the peasant, the towns for 
the gentlemen. If they come into the fields, 
there will soon be no room for us. Once, when the 
bay belonged to the sea, she lent it us for eight 
hours each day. We could go on the beach with 
our carts, and bring home the seaweed. And there 
was a comer where grew a bitter grass which our 
sheep nibbled. Now you have surrounded it all 
with a bank You have said to the sea, and to us 
who were her parents and her friends, 'You shall 
no longer come here : this belongs to me.* And 
you are astonished because we are dissatisfied ! 
We poor people do not like these disturbances, 
monsieur ; for whenever we are disturbed, it is that 
a little of our small place under the sun may be 
taken from us. We would rather see water here 
than wheat ; for water is a better neighbour to us 
than the gentry ! " 

Carfor had spoken rapidly, as if carried away 
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by his feelings, and with a vivacity seldom dis- 
played by a Breton. My friend tried to convince 
the Breton of the injustice of his remarks ; but 
received only monosyllables in reply. Old Carfor 
seemed to repent of having spoken the plain truth. 
He seemed to deeply regret that he had for one 
single instant drawn aside the veil of hypocrisy, 
and allowed two monsieurs to peer into the depths 
of his heart ; and we soon parted. 

"You heard what that man said ? " asked my 
friend, as we walked homewards. " Well, he has 
expressed the beh'ef of all the Bretons. They are 
discontented with, and jealous of, undertakings 
that menace their usages, and the strangers who 
come to live among them. They believed and 
contested that I should never be able to construct 
this dyke. Now the work is done, they attribute 
my success to supernatural aid. It was rxmioured 
that I had made a pact with the evil genii, and 
tne Bretons call this wall the Devil's Mole. I 
could not attack the rumour from the front, so 
I crept round to the back, and had the dyke, the 
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reclaimed land^ and the house, baptized by the 
rector. To the great astonishment of the peofle, 
the so-called Devil's Work and Mole remained per- 
fectly quiet under the sprinkling of holy- water. 
Had I not taken this precaution, I should have been 
pillaged by every other person ; for the Bretons 
would have said that they did not sin in robbing 
an ally of hell. They, according to their custom, 
would have thrown a cloak of religion over their 
rapacity." [I think this is incorrect. The Breton 
peasants are greedy of gain — ^misery makes them 
so — and sometimes they may solve their sins by 
their religious beliefs ; but they would have rob- 
bed my friend because they disliked him, and re- 
garded him as the real thief ; because they wished 
to drive him away, and allow the sea once more to 
cover the bay ; and because they consider it a 
highly meritorious work to cheat the devil of 
his due, and plunder him of his own. And all 
strangers are regarded as greater or lesser devils.] 
On our way home we passed by a beach com- 
pletely covered with black glistening seaweed. 
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Some of the mud flats along the shore are en- 
tirely concealed beneath a long, thin, reddish 
weed ; and when the eyening sun slants down on 
them, they have the appearance of vast pools of 
quivering blood. The illusory motion is pro- 
duced, I fancy, by the sunlight glinting the 
numberless tiny particles of salt. Many beaches 
and the banks of several tidal rivers are staked 
with short sticks to catch the drifting seaweed, 
which the peasants carefully collect at low tide, 
and mix with stable manure, or dry and use in- 
stead of straw for litter. 

The people occasionally gather the seaweed on 
the islands which lie at some distance from the 
shore. For this purpose they make rafts of dry 
branches. They go out with the tide, bind the 
weed to their rafts, and then return with the tide, 
steering their frail craft with a long pole. And 
sometimes the homeward-borne heaps of black 
weed suddenly fall to pieces, and a whole family 
is left struggling in the hasting water. Other 
heaps of seaweed, freighted with human beings. 
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may pass close to the drowning persons; but 
they are hurried away by the tide, and only a 
solemnly murmured De Profundis comes back to 
the wrecked creatures as they grow faint and 
sink under the broken raft. 

Not many years since the people were allowed 
to collect the weeds of the sea only during certain 
stated times of the year, and none but the in- 
digent were permitted to reap the beach on the 
first day of the harvest. 

As we walked on, twilight spread over the land. 
The little stars shone brightly in the darkling sky, 
and in their pale light the Kurnic looked white 
and cold as if it were bathed in moonlight. 

A little stone cross, called St. Sezny*8 cross, 
stands in the middle of the plain. It is not more 
than three feet in height ; yet, when the sea co- 
vered the bay, it always remained, said the peasant 
who was my guide, above water. " This mira- 
cle," continued he, "happened in honour of St. 
Sezny. He was one of the first men who came 
from Hibemia to preach the Truth to the Bretons, 
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and he planted the cross there when he landed 
with his companions at Kumic harbour. The 
saint had then asked a rich man to give him a 
night's lodging; but the man refused, and St. Sezny 
built himself a chapel for dielter. It only took him 
one night to build the chapel ; for the stones came 
unaided, and placed themselyes in their proper 
places, like sheep when they enter their cot. As 
soon as the work was finished St. Sezny threw his 
hammer into a field belonging to the rich man. At 
dayln^eak he went to the farmhouse, and knocked 
at the door. 

" * What do you want P * asked the wicked rich 
man. ^ I have already told you there is no seat 
for you at my fireside.* 

" *I do not want anything,' replied the saint, 
'except that you should come and cut your wheat, 
which is tall and ripe, so that I may get a ham- 
mer I threw into your field/ 

" The rich man thought the stranger was mad ; 
for it was in the winter time, and the wheat had 
only just begun to germinate. 
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*' ' Enough, brave man/ he angrily replied ; 
*do not trifle with me any more/ 

"'I am not mocking you/ said the saint ; 
* since you have the faith of St. Thomas, come and 
see with your own eyes if I lie.' 

" The rich man, surprised at such persistence, 
decided to go with the stranger, and to severely 
punish him for his lying tongue. But lo ! the 
wheat was ripe in the one field, while the others 
were black and bare. The wealthy farmer, stirred 
by a deep repentance, fell at the saint's feet, beg- 
ged his pardon, and was converted to the Catholic 
faith, he and all his family. 

" St. Sezny afterwards performed many mira- 
cles, and the fame thereof was spread abroad in 
Brittany. One day, when he was alone, he heard 
God the Father say unto him : 

" * St.- Sezny, I have just made thee a saint. 
Thou now belongest to the heavenly host. Hence- 
forth thou shalt be the patron of women.' 

"'Monsieur,' replied the saint, *if it is of 
your good pleasure to hear the prayers of a poor 

12* 
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sinner, you will not give me so hard a task. 
Nothing on earth is worse than the women, when 
the devil is not here. Every day they will be 
praying me for a bodice or a well-circumstanced 
lover. I would as soon be the patron of the 
tailors or the shoemakers' (both trades being 
practised by men who are despised). 

** * Well then,' said the Almighty, * since thou 
art so delicate, I will advance thee a grade. 
Thou shalt be the patron of sick dogs.' 

"St. Sezny joyfully thanked God the Father; 
and ever since that day the dogs have had a 
patron in this coimtry, and the women have not 
had one." 

While my guide was telling me this legend, 
we crossed the Kumie, and clambered up to a 
ruined chapel on the top of a hill. A burst of 
laughter drew my attention to a peasant girl who 
was seated on a broken wall, and peered 'curiously 
at us through a web of flowering brambles. She 
was clad in a plain chemise, a short petticoat, and 
a rusty coiffe — nothing more. One of her brown 
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legs dangled down nonchalently, and lier pretty- 
foot just touched the short grass. Her hands 
rested on a white switch. Her black hair was 
dishevelled, and fell down over her shoulders in 
pleasing disorder. The girl was neither a child 
nor a woman; and as she sat there, with her 
head slightly inclined on one side, and her large 
wondering eyes fixed on us^ I thought this was 
perhaps the perfect flower, the brief beauty of 
the opened bud. " Well, child," said my guide, 
"what are you doing here instead of running 
after God's feathers (butterflies) in the warren P " 

The little shepherdess held down her head 
bashfully, and rocked herself to and fro without 
replying. 
' " Are your sheep on the downs ? " 

She traced a hieroglyphic reply on the grass 
^th her foot, and nodded in the affirmative. 

I went up to her, put my hand on her bowed 
head, and familiarly remarked, " She is a pretty 
girl." 

The child blushed, smiled, and looked up at me 
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with Ler large soft eyes, I asked her name 
"Mariic, monsieur/' she shyly replied. I felt 
certain she would answer me, and I asked her 
how old she was. 

" I have received three communions.'' 

I recognised in this reply the Breton way 
of reckoning age. The children, as well as their 
parents, do not exactly know how old they are. 
They merely keep an account of the Easters they 
have celebrated, and sum up their age by the 
bright spots those days have left on their dull life. 

" And what does your father do ? " I asked the 
girl. 

" She is a child of God '' (an orphan), said my 
guide. "When her father died, a Christian took 
the child to his house, and provided her with bread." 

" Are you happy with your master ? '' 

" Oh, yes I '^^ replied Mariic. " He has given 
me new clothes for Sunday wear, and a pair of 
sabots ! '' Happiness compassed by clothes for 
Sunday wear and new sabots ! 

I looked round to the sea for a moment. When 
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I turned back, Mariic had Jeft the . wall, and had 
sat down on a little hillock. She was beating 
a bunch of broom with what I recognised to be a 
human bone. 

'* Are there any bodies buried here ? ^' said I. 

The child kicked the hillock with her heel, and 
a shower of whitened bones flew over the grass. 

" It is the chapel of the drowned," said Mariic, 
pointing to the ruins. 

" Then this is a burial-ground P '' 

" Only once, to my knowledge, have corpses 
been buried here," replied my guide. " One Sun- 
day a large ship, with three masts, was wrecked 
just out there. All hands were drowned, and it 
was impossible to ascertain whether or not they 
were heathens. Monsieur the Cure, who did not 
wish to hurt the feelings of Christians by burying 
possibly damned beings in the parish graveyard, 
caused them to be interred here.** 

" So they were buried here ? " 

"Yes I" cried Mariic. "I saw them buried. 
They were Saxons: they were not Christians. 
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All this was covered with corpses/' she said, war- 
ing her hand in a circle which embraced the 
whole of the mound. "They were brought by 
cart-loads. I do not know how many there were, 
for I could only count to thirty, and there were 
many more than that: men, and women, and 
children. I remember there were two children 
clinging to one woman's neck, and we could 
not part them, and so we had to make a large 
hole to bury them together. Oh, I remember it 
all ! For a long time the ground was soft, and I 
used to come here in the evening, with other 
children, to dance over the Saxons who were 
rotting in the earth.'' 

And, as if in remembrance of those days, the 
girl sprang up, and danced on the mound, and 
shouted joyfully. 

Brittany is parcelled into miserably small farms, 
farms on which a family can just raise sufficient to 
keep itself alive. There are farms of sixty acres, 
of a hundred acres, perhaps a very few of two 
hundred acres ; but the sprinkling is terribly scant. 
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And what can a starving farmer do with eight acres 
of land ? He keeps two or three cows, a few gaunt 
pigs, and a colt. He pays the large farmers to 
plough his land and to cart his crops, with a part 
of the produce. He does not pay much for the 
carting of manure, for his cows eat two-thirds of 
his straw, and he has not time to collect the plenti- 
ful dirt. And he slowly exhausts his land by a 
rotation of crops so thick that they produce but 
little grain. The. usual rotation is — ^wheat, buck- 
wheat ; wheat, buckwheat ; wheat, oats, or barley, 
sown with clover, for the second year; wheat, buck- 
wheat, wheat, etc., etc., until the field is drained dry 
of nourishment, and allowed to lie fallow for ten or 
twelve years. But the Breton consoles himself 
when he leaves a field fallow with the thought that 
it will be a good pasture for his cows, that it will 
not require ploughing, that it will not want any 
manure, and that at the end of ten years it will 
again be fertile. About one- fourth of Brittany is 
covered with copses, or devoted to permanent 
pasture ; about one-fortieth of the land is occupied* 
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by the hedges which enclose the small fields; 
about one-eighth lies fallow; the remainder is 
scratched with tiny, awkward home-made wooden 
ploughs, and eiihausted with poor crops. 

Within the last few years prizes hare annually 
been giyen in each commune for the best plough- 
ing, the best roots, butter, farming, etc., etc., as a 
means of inducing the sluggish Breton farmers to 
try and make their land produce better crops ; but 
little good has, as yet, arisen from the yearly com- 
petitions. The Bretons labour in so deep a rut of 
tradition that they cannot see out of it. 

A Breton farmhouse is usually limited to one 
room. The house is made of tempered clay mixed 
with chopped straw. It is thatched, and the space 
between the roof and the rafters is filled with 
faggots and dry leaves. The flooring is made of 
pugged clay, well stamped down. I hare already 
described the interior of a farmhouse in the chapter 
on the Comouaille, to which I refer the reader. 

The following song forcibly describes the la- 
bourer's life. 
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THE labourer's COMPLAINT. 

My daughter, when you pass the silver ring on your 
finger, take heed who gives it to you : my daughter, when 
you make room for two in your hox-bedstead, strive that 
your head have a soft pillow. 

My daughter, when you choose a husband, do not choose 
a soldier, for his life belongs to the king ; do not choose a 
sailor, for his life belongs to the sea ; and most certainly 
do not choose a labourer, for his life is wedded to toil and 
misery. 

The labourer rises before the little birds in the woods 
are awake, and he works until night&U. He battles with 
the soil without peace or truce, until his limbs are numbed, 
and he leaves a drop of sweat on every blade of grass. 

The little birds are happy whether it rain or snow, or 
hail, or shine ; for God gives each one a leaf for shelter : but 
the labourer has no shelter ; there is no roof for his bare 
head ; his flesh is his house. 

And every year he must pay the landlord. And if he is 
behindhand with the rent, the landlord sends his officers. 
Money! — The labourer points to his parched fields and 
empty racks. Money ! Money ! — The labourer points to 
his sons' coffins, which are at the door, covered with a white 
sheet. Money ! Money I Money I — ^The labourer bows his 
head, and he is led to prison. 

And the labourer's wife is also very wretched. She spends 
the night in rocking crying children, and she spends the 
day in turning the soil by her husband's side. She has not 
even time to calm her heart with prayer. Her body is 
like the mill-wheel : it must always work to grind bread 
for its little ones. 
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And when the labourer's sons are grown up^ and their 
arms are strong enough to help their parents, the king says 
to him and to his wife, " You have grown old and feeble 
in bringing up your children : now that they are strong, 
I take them to fight my wars." 

And the labourer and his wife must again toil and moil ; 
for again they are alone. The labourer and his wife are like 
martins that build their nests in the windows of a town : 
day by day they are swept away, and day by day the 
birds must begin anew. 

labourer ! you toil hard in the world. You are poor, 
and you enrich others ; you are scorned, and you honour ; 
you are persecuted, and you submit ; you are cold and 
hungry. O labourer, you suffer in this life ! O labourer, 
you are happy! 

For God has said that the waggon-entrance to Paradise 
would be open for those who had TTept on earth. When 
you arrive at heaven, the saints willreeognise you as their 
brothers by your wounds. 

The saints will say to you, "Brothers, life is hard; 
brothers, life is sorrowful ; and death is a happy release : " 
and they will receive you in the glory and joy. 

1 conclude this chapter with a few more Kumic 
notes. 

The harvest was over, the com was threshed, 
and the October wind whirled the sand over the 
bleak plain. My holiday was fast drawing to a 
close. Each day seemed shorter than the preced- 
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ing one, and the long evenings passed by like 
pleasant hours, until, as it happened, the last day 
of my stay at Kumic was come. 

It was a calm sultry day, with heavy black 
clouds gathering in the sky. At dusk the storm 
broke. But we scarcely heeded the thunder peals 
and the gusts of wind that shook the house, as we 
sat round a bright log fire, and chatted of the 
present, and blindly looked down the aisles of the 
future. One of my friends said that the plain 
would perhaps grow fertile, and some day look 
like a basket of flowers. " And some day," said 
I, laughing, " the sea will break the dyke, and 
carry away your basket of flowers ; and your 
house will float like the Ark on the ocean." 

The words had hardly left my lips before we 
heard a loud hiss, and a mad burst of wind broke 
open the windows, blew in a sheet of sand, blew 
out the lights, and scattered the glowing embers 
over the floor. 

I ran to shut a window ; but my hand fell 
powerless. Great waves were bursting over the 
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dyke, and pouring down in white cascades on the 
inside. The dull roar of the sea rose above the 
sound of the wind that rattled the house. Then, 
for a moment, all was calm. 

Almost before I was conscious of that calm, the 
wind again howled over the bare bay. The waves 
broke fiercely against the dyke, and burst into 
clouds of spray. They rose one above the other, 
up, up, higher and higher, roaring louder and 
louder, till, with a terrible crash, the dyke crum- 
bled, and was swept away, and the sea rushed 
round the house. 

The Devil's Mole was destroyed, never to be 
rebuilt. On the following morning I visited the 
spot where it had stood. A few stones remained ; 
but the shallow passage was now a deep pool of 
boiling water. 

Every trace of culture had disappeared on the 
plain. Ditches and banks and roads were gone, 
and I crossed a sandy bay rippled by the waves. 

As I turned away from the scene of desolation, 
I once more looked back. An old man stood on 
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the ruins of the dyke, and I knew it was Carfor. 
He was gazing upon the sea. And I thought I 
heard him say, "God has noticed, and it has 
ceded to the will of God/' 
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CHAPTER m. 

TRADB AND COMMERCE. 

OxcE upon a tiine — for it seems like a message 
wafted fi!t>m Fairyland — ^the commerce of half 
the world was in the hands of the Veniti. Their 
large fleet of stout squarely built ships^ with 
azure sail of tinted skins, crossed the ocean in 
every direction, and brought back to Brittany 
wools from Cantabria ; tin, iron, and silver from 
Lusitania; furs from Scandinavia; and wines 
from the Insuloe Fortunatoe. 

At a later period Brutus, Caesar's lieutenant, 
destroyed the Veniti's mercantile navy in an en* 
gagement which took place between Camac and 
Diarorigum. Yet towards the close of the fifth 
century it had again become important, and 
traded largely with the North of Europe. 
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The wars with England in the fourteenth cen- 
tury caused its importance to decline ; but a force 
of marines was created to protect it, and it con 
tinned to prosper until 1791. 

Besides the trade of her own ships, Dutch gal- 
liots came to Brittany for wheat, and Spanish 
feluccas came to bear away her butter and linen. 
Her little seaports bustled with merchants, who 
wore sabots and woollen nightcaps, and who were 
not too proud to eat off tin platters and to gorge 
their coffers to overflowing with Spanish dou- 
bloons ; ant-like merchants, who gathered grain by 
grain the golden store their over-wise sons have 
been unable to keep. 

But the Revolution of 1791 dried up the com- 
mercial prosperity of Brittany, and her deserted 
harbours hopelessly filled with black mud. No- 
thing to remind one of the thriving Past, unless it 
be an unfinished ship rotting on the stocks ; like 
a bone of some monster, below which is written — 

EXTIXCT. 

Brittany, with her well-springs of prosperity 
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choked and dammed, was left to stagnate until tlie 
establishment of a steamboat communication with 
England and recent opening of a railroad from 
Rennes to Brest, vid Jugon, Lamballe, St. Brieuc, 
Guingamp, and Morlaix. A railroad has also 
been opened on the south side, passing through 
Vannes, QuimperM, and Quimper, and wiU pro- 
bably be continued in one direction to Redon, 
and in the other to Brest. Another line crosses 
the province from St Brieuc to Vannes ; two 
branches start from Rennes, and terminate respec- 
tively at Redon and St. Malo; and a third is 
proposed from St. Malo to Lamballe or Jugon, by 
way of Dinan, and would already have been 
commenced but for the difficult bridge necessi- 
tated by the lovely Ranee. 

The railways have restored life to poor old 
Brittany, and she bids fair to bloom and bear 
fruit once more. She is slowly learning that she 
has a kind ruler, and that it is much better for 
small boys to obey a loving schoolmaster, and 
make the most they can of their time, than to rebel 
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and be soundly thrashed. She is too far away 
from the heart of France to feel the pulsations 
which terrify other parts of the empire ; she does 
not know that unfortunate hesitation has suc- 
ceeded to fortunate boldness; she has no more 
temptations to lure her into disobedience; and 
she has settled down, like an orthodox country 
parson, quite occupied with herself in her own 
little sphere. 

This change, happy under the circumstances, is 
already bearing fruit Not long since the trade 
of Brittany was confined to horses and vegetables. 
Now the boats and railways bear away cows, corn, 
butter, eggs, apples, potatoes, and fish. The oyster 
beds at Cancale will soon be reopened, and that 
will help to swell the movement in the right direc- 
tion. The cod-fishery, stimulated by a govern- 
ment bounty, is rapidly developing. We afi*ect to 
despise bounties ; but the French seem to know 
that in many cases they cheapen food for the poor 
at the expense of the rich, and that they in this 
particular instance encourage a trade that yearly 

IS 
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increases the number of able seamen, which must 
be highly important to the maintenance of peace 
abroad and at home, as the men are liable to be at 
any moment taken to serve in the navy. 

Most of the seamen go to the cod-fishery on 
shares. If fortunate, they land with a clear 
profit of forty pounds for their seven or eight 
months' work, and they also have perquisites, cod, 
capelin, and other salted fish. But their absence 
from home is conducive to much immorality 
among their wives, who excuse themselves on 
the ground of ennui, poverty, and xmcertainty of 
their husbands' return. Happily for domestic peace 
the cod-fishers are free-and-easy men, and they do 
not regard an undue increase in their families with 
any great ill-will. They live and let live, lest 
their own bolts should crush their own pates. 

The coast fisherman is nearly as badly off as 
the weaver. His fluctuating gains do not permit 
him to save for a rainy day ; old age reduces 
him to beggary, and beggary soon lands him in 
another world. 
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One of the most interesting Breton characters 
died with the cessation of export trade. I mean 
the bluff lion-hearted old sailor, with a limp curl 
hanging down on either side of his face, and long 
gilt ear-rings pendent from his ears. A man who 
was landsick when in port, and only breathed 
freely when 'tween sea and sky ; who wore pumps 
fastened with broad ribbon bows, baggy trousers, 
and a pea-jacket with a double row of brass 
buttons ; whose limbs never fell into a straight 
line as he staggered along the streets as a lands- 
man staggers on board ship when there is a slight 
ground-swell ; and who smiled at all the persons 
he met, as though he wished to affectionately hug 
them to his thick arms. He had customs, super- 
stitions, and a language peculiar to himself. 

But the Breton sailor of the present day uses 
the language of the lace-makers of the rue St. 
Denis, flavoured with a few briny oaths. He is 
more cheerful and lively than the Breton lands- 
man, although he is easily recognised among his 
French comrades by his characteristic stern sin- 
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cerity and grave demeanour. He shrugs his 
shoulders up to his ears, and silently stumps 
about the deck with slow, measured step. His 
taciturn moroseness gives place, however, to a 
boisterous hilarity when his habitual frigidity is 
thawed by the petit-verres he is so fond of. But 
as soon as the effect of the alcohol has passed off, 
he meekly returns to his work, cold, calm, and 
impassible as before. 

It is an accepted disgrace that sailors should 
get drunk on their return from a voyage. For- 
merly these bouts lasted for several days, and the 
sailors were so maddened by drink that the 
Breton citizens dared not show their faces in the 
streets until quiet was restored ; but the carousals 
are now limited to comparative decency. The 
sailors are rowed ashore, they get drunk, have 
their shoes polished, buy a bunch of flowers, 
and are rowed back to their ships like so many 
children taken out for a treat. 

I have spoken of the Breton sailor as a taciturn 
man. He seemingly dislikes speaking of trivial 
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matters, and seldom opens his mouth save to let 
fall a satirical epigram. One instance of this : — 
Mareof, who was a daring privateer under the 
Directorate, had, at the date of this tale, recently- 
lost his cutter, and was fitting out a lugger at 
Concameau. He happened to be drinking at an 
inn near the harbour with the few sailors he had 
engaged, when news was brought that a vessel 
lay becalmed some few miles from the port. As a 
fog, which had lain over the sea in the early part 
of the day, cleared away, the becalmed ship was 
made out to be an English merchant brig. She 
seemed to have no guns, and to be perfectly 
defenceless. The temptation was too great for 
Mareof. He went to the Jean Louis, as his 
lugger was called, and mentioned with a speak- 
ing trumpet that he wanted thirty volunteers to 
go with him and take a prize. 

An hour later the Jean Louk left Concarneau 
with her full complement of men. There was 
no wind, so they rowed towards the merchant 
brig. 
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The Jean Louis hailed the brig with a shot 
from her swivel, and displayed the French flag 
from her mast-head. But the English took no 
notice of the priTateer's inyitation, which was 
thrice repeated as the lugger drew near. At 
length Marcof sent a hail through the speaking- 
trumpet. Still no reply. 

•* It seems that the crew are deaf and dumb/' 
said Marcof. " We will see if we can make them 
hear by placing the muzzle of a pistol, instead of 
a speaking-trumpet, to their ear." 

The Jean Louis drew alongside the brig, and a 
dozen Bretons sprang in her chains and climbed 
on deck, and the next moment rolled back dying 
and dead, riddled by a score of musket balls. 

The Breton crew stood aghast ; but Marcof 
shouted his battle-shout, and gloriously led his 
men to death. A company of English soldiers 
was drawn up on deck, and they swept the bul- 
warks with a raking fire. Thrice the Bretons 
advanced on the soldiers ; thrice were they driven 
back at the point of the bayonet. Then soldiers 
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and sailors mingled in a horrible hand-to-hand 
fight: dead and dying, English and French, hurled 
back together into the lugger ! stabbing and 
hacking and shooting ! groans and curses, confu- 
sion and death ! until the English numbered 
twenty less, and Marcof had only eight sailors 
left! 

The overwhelmed privateer and his men beat a 
glorious retreat, and a breeze sprang up, which 
bore them back to Concarneau, whilst the brig 
stood out to sea. 

As the Jean Louis rounded the jetty, a terrible 
cry rose from the people on shore. Marcof stood 
at the helm, up to his ankles in blood, and gave 
his orders to six sailors only. The four-and- 
twenty others were there; but their ears were 
closed to the voice of man. 

" In God's name ! what have you done with 
your crew P " cried a naval officer to Marcof. 

The privateer pointed to the deck strewn with 
corpses. 
"What! AUdeadP'' 
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Marcof shrugged his shoulders with philoso- 
phical impassibility ; then replied, ** Omelettes are 
not made without breaking eggs, lieutenant;*' 
and struck a light to kindle his pipe. 

There are two distinct breeds of horses in Brit- 
tany : the small, heavy, but sturdy draught horse 
of the L^onais and the C6tes-du-Nord ; and the 
handsomer and more nimble horse found in the 
mountains. The latter breed is of Arab descent. 
The Morbihan produces only the shaggy horses 
used by the charcoal Immers. 

A wise more has been taken by the Government 
in establishing and keeping under its control 
several studs. They are stocked with fine stallions, 
well suited to improve the two breeds of Breton 
horses. I remember seeing a splendid chestnut 
sire of the dray-horse order at the Lamballe stud 
in 1865. "That*s a fine animal,'* said a horse- 
dealer, speaking aloud to himself. " That's a very 
fine animal. Powerful; muscle, shape — all good. 
The finest animal I have ever seen ! where did he 
come from ? ** 
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"He came," said an attendant, "from Eng- 
land." And added that lie had cost the Govern- 
ment so-and-so many pistols, as ten-franc pieces 
are termed. 

About twenty-five thousand horses, principally 
two-year olds, are bought up every year in 
Brittany by Normands, who turn them out to 
grass for a year in the rich pastures of Normandy, 
and then sell them as horses of that province. 
The horse dealers are crafty and cunning, but 
they never descend to the dastardly cruelty 
practised by adept English jobbers. 

The horse fairs are often held in a field, for 
want of sufficient space in the town to accom- 
modate the four or eight thousand animals for 
sale. They are badly managed, the horses being 
ranged head to head in closely packed double 
rows, so that the narrow alleys left for trotting 
and bargaining are walled in by tails and heels. 
If the weather be at all wet, the field is early 
reduced to a slushy pulp, in which one sinks more 
than ankle deep, and sticks fast, to imminent 
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danger of life and limb, as the walls of tails and 
hoofs break out in places, and the excited peasants 
trot the snorting, plunging horses up and down 
the narrow alleys, an^i curse and swear, and cracks 
crack, crick, crack their stout whips, and bound 
from one tail-and-hoof wall to the other, and 
finally drive one to take shelter under the belly 
of some quiet-looking horse. 

I need not speak of the little Bretonne cows, 
nor of the rich butter, which is churned from 
sour milk in a plunge-chum. 

The vegetables come chiefly from Eoscof, 
where they grow in the open air, without the pro- 
tection of frames and glasses. They are now 
sent to Paris, but were some few years since 
hawked about Brittany by the growers. The 
^Eoscovites are less taciturn, less sombre, and 
better suited to transact business than the other 
Bretons. They wear green jackets with blue 
sleeves, and coUarless shirts fastened at the neck 
with a brass brooch set with glass beads ; and 
they let their long black hair fall loose ov^r their 
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shoulders. In this costume they formerly went 
about Brittany to sell the vegetables, piled in their 
little two- wheel cart. When on the road, they sat 
on the shafts, with their legs dangling down all 
handy (if legs can be handy) to kick back against 
the lean ribs of their little horses, and rouse the 
animals out of the monotonous jog-trot into 
which they had fallen to keep time to the ballad 
their master sang. But when they came to the 
towns, they put on their best manners, walked 
at their horse's head, smiled at the people, flat- 
tered the women, and cajoled them into buying 
vegetables they did not want. 

Once a Roscovite went to Paris with his little 
horse and cart, and returned after an absence of 
three weeks to tell his astonished neighbours that 
he had sold his vegetables most advantageously, 
and that he had seen " the king's house and the 
king." The distance from Roscof to Paris and 
back is about four hundred and sixty miles. 

But the Roscovites are careless and extravagant. 
They only toil hard that they may have the 
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more money to waste. I once adrised a Eoscorite 
to put by some of his earnings. He listened 
patiently to my lectiure ; and, when I had con- 
cluded, quietly said, "To save for my old age 
woiild be to hoard nuts for when I shall have 
no teeth left." 

The butter, eggs, and game are eolleeted by the 
arhes men, who give mugs, jugs, and plates in 
exchange for them. The rag trade is in the hands 
ct men called pillauers. They are disliked and re- 
garded with suspicion by the Bretons, who do not 
allow them to come into their houses, but throw 
the rags and bones outside the doorstep, and there 
haggle over the dirty ware, which is bartered for 
cotton kerchiefs. The pillawers seem to scent out 
the poverty-stricken huts, and to instinctively de- 
scend on the cots where hunger is gnawing at life, 
and where they will be welcomed by misery. If 
thev presume to knock at the door of a wealthy 
man^s house, they are told to ** Go farther on ! for 
there are no rags here. '* " I shall return later," 
1 eply the rag merchants, with grim irony ; and 
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they trudge on, waking the- clear echoes in the 
valleys with their cry, Pillawer ! Pillawer ! 

But the history of the pillawer's life is briefly 
and faithfully told in the following song ; for the 
Breton poet simply states what he knows to be 
fact. He is a little bit of a moralist, but he is 
neither creative nor critical ; and perhaps that is 
the reason why his verses are few and terse, and 
why his style is vigorous and bold. 

THE PILLAWEB. 

The pillawer leares his home j he descends the mountain ; 
he goes to visit the poor of the land. He hids adieu to his 
wife and to his children j he will only see them again in a 
month, if he then he alive. 

For the pillawer*s is a hard Hfe. He journeys along the 
roads in the falling rain, and he has hut the wayside hank 
for shelter. He eats a piece of hlack hread whilst his two 
horses hrowse in the ditches, and he drinks at the pool' 
where the frogs croak. 

He roams, he roams, the pillawer, he roams like the Wan- 
dering Jew. Nohody likes him : be meets neither friends 
i:or relations in the lowland, and the doors are slammed in 
Lis face. For the pillawer passes for an ungodly man. 

Sundays and holydays he is on the road. He never 
attends at mass, nor at other religious services ; he does 
not pray o^'*^ the grave of his parents ; he does not confess 
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to his priest ; also, His said in the lowlands that the pil- 
lawer has neither a religion nor a parish. 

His parish is away there, close to his roof of broom ; but 
he returns to it for a few days only. He is a stranger in the 
village where he was christened ; the children do not greet 
him by name, the dogs bark at him as if he were a stranger. 

. . . He pauses before the door of his house, fearing 
to enter ; for he knows not what God has placed in his 
home : a cradle or a coffin. 

And when his eldest son istwelye years old, thepiUawer 
will say to him, " Come and learn thy trade, my son ; ** and 
the child will go and bruise his little feet on the roads, and 
will tell his father that he is cold and tired. 

But his father will reply, as he points to the sun, " There 
is God*s fireplace; pray Him to make it warm for the 
little pillawer." And he will add, as he points to the green 
grass, " That is the bed of the poor people ; pray God to 
make it soft for a child of the moimtains.'' 

Go, poor pillawer : the road of life is hard under thy feet ; 
but Jesus Christ judges not as men judge. If thou art 
honest and a good Christian, thy sufferings shall have their 
reward, and thou shalt awake in glory. 

Thou seest the muddy rags packed on the backs of 
thy two lean horses ; well, some day the water of the river 
will wash them ; they will'»be pulped under the hammers of 
the paper-mills, and men will convert them into paper 
whiter than the finest linen. 

So with thee, pillawer j when thou hast left thy poor 
body, clothed with tatters, at the bottom of some ditch, thy 
soul shall escape from it white and beautiful, and tlie angels 
will bear thy soul to Paradise. 
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A POSTSCRIPT OF STRAY GLIMPSES. 



The English people have a very unenviable noto- 
riety in Brittany, and they have acquired their 
ill-fan>e by repeated exhibitions of their choicest 
samples of misbehaviour. One little town, which 
I need not name, has done more, within the last 
three years, to sully our fair name, and make An- 
glais a synonyme for words I will not mention, than 
the most sanguine ill-wisher to England and Eng- 
lishmen could possibly have expected of so small a 
place in so short a time. And the English resi- 
dents have not been satisfied with simply disgrac- 
ing themselves and reflecting discredit on their 
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home-land ; as a climax, I suppose, they, by their 
actions, hare made many Bretons believe that 
the religion England professes is mere Heepish 
hypocrisy. 

Two years ago I happened to be staying for a 
few days in said little Namelesstown ; and one 
September evening, as I and some of my Breton 
friends sat round a dying log fire, in a quaint old 
house with beetling brows that seemed to have 
hardened into a frown against a new building 
erected on the other side of the quiet narrow street, 
our conversation gradually drifted along the stream 
of current topics until it ran foul of religion; 
ran foul, for there is a time for everything. 

*' Your religion is an empty profession, a se- 
pulchre of whited hypocrisy," said one of my 
friends, hotly. 

I declined to accept that declaration as true. 

" Et bien, mon ami," continued my friend ; " I 
will give you facts, and you shall judge. You tell 
us that you keep Sunday holy, and that we do not — 
is it not so ? Well, a few days since the ffetes were 
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held here. There was a shooting match on the 
Sunday morning. The Englishmen — no, I do not 
say all — shot at the target, and then went to church 
late. From church they rushed to the races. 
There they bet their five-franc pieces, and swore 
when they lost, and drank bad champagne, which 
got into their heads. Good. They rushed home 
from the races to dine, and they rushed from 
their dinners to the bdl champfetre. And your 
minister went to the bal champfetre too, and stayed 
there a long time. Do you believe that he went 
to look after his dearly beloved brethren ? Now 
tell me where your religion is ? . . . Yet you 
would teach it us ! . . . Bah ! ... 
Bah! . . . 

" You say we are drunken and immoral people 
look at yourselves. How is it the English here 
have black eyes so often ? (And it is most re- 
markable that drink drowses and stupefies instead 
of exciting Bretons.) 

" Then, look again at the young men the other 
day. They were studying to take orders, and you 
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would have thought they would behave respectably 
— is it not so? Well, what did they do? They went 
about the streets at night, with lanthoms in their 
hands, and sang as loud as they could I do not 
know what about, 'Hang Jeff Davis; Hallelujah ! 
John Brown; We'll all get blind drunk/ We let 
them sing, for it did not hurt us ; and we said, They 
are only amusing themselves; they are young. 
And they thanked us for our kindness by outrag- 
ing a statue of which we are proud. They played 
a trick so dirty that the most shameless schoolboy 
would have been ashamed of it, and then they 
tried to run home like curs with their tails be- 
tween their legs. Non, mon ami, non ; we do not 
like the proud hypocritical English. We tolerate 
you in our towns because you pay well. Necessity 
can smile, you know, when a curse is growling in 
her heart." 

The code of conventionalities that encircles 
French society is much slighter and less strict 
than in England, and the general behaviour of 
the French has a relaxing, demoralising influence 
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on the sincere, but dull, heavy English people. 
A talkative, gesticulating Frenchman smilingly 
steps from stone to stone across a sea of immo- 
rality, perhaps just ruffling the water into rosy 
wavelets, but never stirring it deep enough in con- 
versation to disclose the hidden blackness festering 
beneath. He gaily goes along the most dangerous 
ridges, like a man in a dream, flirting with the 
dangers, but never pausing to look back, and never 
turning aside ; always going on, straight on along 
the ridge, sustained by his lightness of tempera- 
ment, his natural buoyancy, and his characteristic 
activity, until the dangerous pass is crossed ! and 
he starts off" in another direction to attempt some 
other acrobatic feat. Why the Englishman is 
tempted to play at follow my leader, if he does not 
immediately try to lead, is not difficult of demon- 
stration. At first he regards his lively neigh- 
bour as a venturesome man, who is sailing dan- 
gerously close to the wiud. But there is a certain 
hazy glory attendant upon venturesomeness that 
excites the spectator's thirst for a share of the 
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dim fame. The Englishman feels that he is behind 
the Frenchman. His pride is stung, and he 
vainly endeavours to soothe the pain with condem- 
nations of his neighbour's conduct. He feels 
himself growing smaller and smaller, and shrivel- 
ling up in his friends' estimation, until he gives 
way, because at Rome one does as Rome does. It 
is a necessity that he should conform himself to the 
people with whom he is living, and he tries to fol- 
low his surefooted leader from stone to stone across 
the seemingly rosy sea. But agility, grace, and 
skilfulness Bre absent from the cold sober man. 
He cannot keep on going forwards ; he pauses on 
a stone to look around, and it rolls over, rolling 
him in the blackness beneath. And he crawls out, 
soaked to the bone, a miserable object for his active 
leader to revile and sneer at. 

It would be more difficult to say why English 
people are fascinated by a butterfly existence that 
is frittered away in flitting about and sipping 
sensuous frivolity. 

" The ' messieurs de la chasse * have shot every 
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feather of game (in Brittany), and have now turned 
their invincible arms against the thrushes and 
blackbirds."* At least Mr. L. Forbes, who has been 
as far as St. Malo, says so. I suppose that by the 
" messieurs de la chasse " Mr. Forbes means the 
gentlemen of the chase. More unlikely people to 
shoot " every feather of game " than the French 
gentlemen never existed ; but Mr. L. Forbes is 
perfectly correct in stating that " they have now 
turned their invincible arni*s against the thrushes 
and blackbirds." The French gentlemen are, with 
few exceptions, the worst sportsmen and the worst 
shots I have ever seen. One monsieur of my ac- 
quaintance always closes his eyes before firing ; 
" for, you know," he explains, " bits of caps fly 
about so." Another gentleman kills a dog or two 
every season ; " for I am very short-sighted," he 
apologises. Another friend, whom I will call Dan- 
gerous, nearly shot off my left ear one day. We 
were in a copse, woodcock shooting, and a great 
horned owl happened to fly straight away in front 
* ^ Once a Week," August, 1867. 
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of US with leisurely beating wi ngs. Bang, bang, 
went Daugerous's gun, both barrels together. 

'* Didn't I kill him ? Didn't I kill him ? " cried 
he, excitedly. 

" Kill what P " asked I, turning round. 
'* Mais diable ! the woodcock done ! " 
** The woodcock," said I, smarting under the 
pain of a scorched ear, " was a homed owl, and I 
believe he winked at you after you had fired. But 
you nearly shot off my ear : just look at it." 
" Tiens, but yes, how curious ! " 
Curious P I should think it was ! Later the same 
day a covey of ten or twelve birds rose close to 
Dangerous. He flashed off his two barrels : not a 
feather. Then I dropped a single bird. 

" Ho ! ho ! ho ! apporte ! apporte ! " cried 
Dangerous, who claimed the bird, and kept it. 

Still later the same day a single bird rose from 
under my friend's feet. Bang, bang, at three 
yards' distance. I let the bird fly about five-and- 
twenty yards after Dangerous had fired, and then 
dropped it. 
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"Ho! ho! ho! Ici! tiens! apporte! apporte 
ici ! 'ci done ! sacre ! Ho ! ho ! ho ! ^' roared Dan- 
gerous, dancing a^ kind of savage war dance round 
the bird, which he declared he had shot. As he 
was an elderly man, I smiled, and assured him it 
was his. 

This is the " monsieur de la chasse ;" and he has 
now " turned his invincible arm'(if that mean gun) 
against the thrushes and blackbirds," not because 
he " has shot every feather of game,*' but because 
the birds are wilder than they were a few years 
since, and he has not the slightest chance or hope 
of killing anything on the wing. So he confines 
his shooting to creeping along hedges, and getting 
stray pot shots at thrushes, blackbirds, and red- 
wings. 

The permis de chasse has, oddly enough, tended 
more than anything else to diminish the quantity 
of game in Brittany. The peasants dislike the 
law, and have sworn to equalize matters by extir- 
pating the partridges and hares. I believe they will 
succeed, unless a change is made in the law, or im- 
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less they are diverted from their purpose by more 
serious business. Preserving only increases the 

evil, *' Mr. ^ has forbidden shooting on his 

estates," said a peasant to me 6ne day, three years 
ago ; " and,*' he added, " I forbid him to find a head 
of game on his property at the opening of next 
season." " Why P " asked I. " Because I shall 
have killed all the game on his estates before then." 
And if the peasants resolve to do a thing of that 
kind, they do it, and rejoice when it is done, 

I confess to having been a poacher when I was 
in my teens, and to having greatly enjoyed my 
illicit expeditions in Brittany. We used to start 
about ten o'clock at night, and set the wire nooses, 
from sixty to a hundred and twenty in number, 
in all the paths and gaps over a certain area of 
ground. This work occupied nearly two hours' 
time. A hound, trained to the work, was then 
unleased. The dog dumbly followed up the scent, 
barking loudly as soon as it sighted the game. 
The frightened hare dashed along the paths she 
best knew, and a shrill cui, cut/ soon told us she 
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was caught. Then a scamper across the fields to 
the spot whence came the death-cry, the snared 
hare knocked behind the ears, the nooses reset, 
and the dog on another scent. And when no 
game was on foot, we lay down in a ditch full of 
dry leaves, and the old poachers told wonderful 
stories that made one's teeth chatter, and one's 
hair bristle on one's head, and one's blood freeze in 
one's veins. There is a certain charm, at any 
rate to a lad, in this treacherous work. The dark- 
ness, the fear of detection, the silence kept by the 
poachers, their muffled tread, and continual look- 
ing round when setting the snares, and the excite- 
ment as the hoimd began to bark, and then the 
rush when cul cut sounded clear and distinct in the 
still night — are things to be spoken of in pages, 
and not in a paragraph. 

Five brace of birds, a couple of hares, and a few 
quail, are an average bag in Brittany during the 
first two months of the season. But one may do 
much better than that if the buckwheat crops are 
cleared early. Round Dinan, where the shooting is 
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poor, I and a Breton friend shot five and a half 
brace of birds, a couple of bares, some quail, 
and some snipe, in about five hours' time. We 
missed, too, that day, as often as we killed. On an- 
other occasion, over the same ground, we shot 
eleven and a half brace of birds, one hare, and 
two or three quail. But the farther you get into 
Lower Brittany, the better the shooting becomes ; 
and no one need boast if he count twelve brace of 
birds to his gun for a day's work. 

The woodcock shooting is not nearly so good as 
it was some years ago ; but you may still flush fif- 
teen birds in a day when you are accustomed to the 
woods, and have learnt which to beat and which to 
leave alone. It is generally useless to beat the 
chestnut copses, for the cocks have a singular aver- 
sion to that wood. Mr. James Bromfield says, * 
"The cause of the decrease (in the number of 
woodcocks) is variously explained, but most French- 
men (in Brittany) believe it to arise from the de- 

• " Brittany and the Chase," hy I. Hope. Longmans, 
1853. 
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Btruction of the eggs in the breeding countries ; 
and they allege that of late years the peasants in 
those countries have taken a fancy for the eggs, 
and seek eagerly for them." It was certainly 
a fine touch of satire to allege that the pea- 
sants have taken a fancy for the eggs, and seek 
eagerly for them; for the people in Brittany 
well know that the peasants in Norway and 
Sweden have of late years turned their herds of 
swine into the marshes where the cocks breed, and 
that the pigs disturb the birds, eat a few of their 
eggs, break a great many, and are very fond of the 
fledglings. 

There is almost too much cover for the birds in 
Brittany. The small fields are encircled by thick 
hedges ; the wheat is cut by the middle with small 
sawlike reaping hooks, and the long stubble is 
not cleared off the land until the month of October 
is nearly past ; much furze is grown for feeding 
the horses during the winter, and there are twenty- 
acre tracts of gorse, which is allowed to grow for 
future faggoting, and forms a compact impene- 
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trable green mass ten feet in height. Then there 
are fields of tall broom, and patches of heath, and 
wild spots overgrown with coarse herbage, and 
many copses and other odd nooks where the birds 
hide. The buckwheat crop, too, is not cleared off 
the ground before October, and I must warn my 
readers not to venture near a buckwheat field 
until all the blood-red stalks have been removed. 
The law is very strict on that point, and you are 
liable to be fined for walking across a field in 
which the buckwheat has been cut and tied up 
into bundles, but has not been carted away. I was 
mulcted to the amount of seventy-three francs and 
odd centimes " for walking along by the side of a 
standing crop of bl^-noir." 

In wild Brittany the partridges rise quicker and 
fly more swiftly than in England, and they are 
very strong on the wing, and have a happy knack 
of curling round behind the apple trees. I have 
on several occasions shot some curious little par- 
tridges on the borders of the Black Forest (Cotes- 
du-Nord). They are about two-thirds the size of 
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the common grey partridge, which they closely 
resemble in all other respects, unless it is a slight 
difference of colour in their tail feathers and the 
feathers under their bellies. I noticed that these 
small birds were always in coveys of ten, eleven, 
or twelve ; but I had no opportunity of closely 
watching them for a sufficient length of time to 
obtain a trustworthy knowledge of their habits 
and life. They lie very close. Once, while beat- 
ing a patch of scant, dry clover, I kicked over a 
full-grown unwounded bird in endeavouring to 
make it fly. I have never found these little par- 
tridges at any great distance from the Black Forest, 
whither they fly when sprung. The forest and sur- 
rounding land are, by the way, strictly preserved 
by some " invincible gentlemen of the chase," who 
himt the wild boars, the deer, the wolves, the foxes, 
and le petit gihier, which are to be found there. 

A permis de chasse, or licence, costs twenty-five 
francs, and is easily obtained. The shooting does 
not begin every year at the same date, but is regu- 
lated in each department by the Pr^fet, who fixes 
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the day according aa the harvest is early or late. 
The sixteenth of September is the average opening 
day in Brittany, and the shooting closes early in 
February. It is reopened on the twenty-fifth of 
June for flapper and waterfowl shootings and re- 
mains open for a month. A very small portion of 
Lower Brittany is preserved, and, notwithstanding 
Mr. L. Forbes and his invincible gentiemen, I can 
promise the sportsman very fair shooting in that 
pretty country, and I can assure him that the 
peasants are civil to civil Englishmen. 

There are many rare birds in Brittany; sparrow 
owls, oriols, hoopoes, peregrine falcons, buzzards, 
and many others. Small birds are excessively 
numerous, although the "invincible arms" are 
turned against them. In 1862, before the law 
allowed me to take out a permis, I shot, in a 
few hours* time, upwards of fifty thrushes, black- 
birds, and redwings, and that with a single barrel 
which cost, when new, eighteen francs. Jays and 
magpies abound in Brittany. The young jays 
are, during the cherry season, almost, if not quite, 
as good eating as young pigeons. 
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I have never caught many fish in the Breton 
streams ; but I believe the angler may have mo- 
derate sport if he fish in April or May, before the 
water has become very clear and low. There are 
salmon and trout in the Isole and EU^e, and in the 
Guier ; fine trout in the Blavet and Heirre ; and 
a very large number of very small trout in the 
Trieux. Most of the streams abound with fine 
dace. But I must refer my readers who require 
further information on this subject to a recently 
published pamphlet on angling in Brittany.* 

Mr. James Bromfield says he has "conversed 
with few Frenchmen who do not trace their evils 
up to this source — imiversal suffrage.^t But all 
the employes du Government are obliged to vote 
for the Imperial candidate, or they lose their situ- 
ations ; and a strong influence is brought to bear 
on the mass of people in various ways, perhaps 
principally by dark hints which are sown broad- 

* " Two Months in Brittany, with my knapsack and fly - 
rod." By G. Harrison. Bemrose, 1868. 

f " Lower Brittany, and the Bible there." By James 
Bromfleld. Longmans, 1863. 
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cast by the loyal priests ; so that to trace eyils to 
suffirage is, yirtually, to say that the present 
Emperor is a wellspring of evil, which seems to 
me a very prejudiced statement. Mr. Bromfield 
also points out, as a moral for Englishmen, 
the glaring abuses which have arisen from the 
ballot in Finance. But France and England can- 
not be compared. England has now her liberty, 
has won the right to demand that she shall stand 
as near as it is possible for any nation to stand to 
the bottomless pit of Egaliti. And a system of 
secret voting seems jfciramountly necessary when 
there are Masters mean and hard-hearted enough 
to turn away Hands if the Hands refuse to tell 
a lie to please their Masters. 

I have already twice spoken of liberty in 
France, but on both occasions I have spoken as a 
Breton would speak. France is, really, not nearly 
BO badly off as many assert. Stringency, when 
necessary to prosperity, is not oppression. If the 
reins were slackened, hot-headed France would fly 
into a revolution. Look back at the past. See 
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those thousands and thousands of human beings 
made carrion by a treachery bom of greed ; see 
that carrion floating on a deep sea of blood, and 
pause to think if liberty could, or can, or ever 
will be able to suddenly bloom out of such a dark 
blot! 

Since 1852, France has, slowly perhaps, but 
surely, very surely, advanced in the right path. 
Her atmosphere is purer than it has been for 
years and years; her people are learning that 
the liberty which springs up in a night dies with 
the next mid-day heat, and that a real lasting 
liberty can only be the fruit of a long long time of 
peace and contentedness and wise rule at home; her 
revolutionary sentiments are sobering down into 
better, kindlier feeling ; and as the French people 
see that France is progressing, the clouds of doubt 
and mistrust will roll away, and a bright prospect, 
leading to a glorious future, will open before the 
fair land. 

This is the sunny side, but who would wish to 
see the other ; to see a pale light, perhaps now 
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flickering out with fitful gleams, death spasms, 
rise on a dark red wave that would spread ruin 
and desolation from end to end of France as it 
rolled over, and drowned hope in, that mightily 
armed empire? Who would not rather see fulfilled 
the vision which might have been Sydney Carton's, 
and see the turbulent people prospering in a reign 
of peace? Looking away from the crashing 
engine that constantly whirrs up and falls heavy 
with death as tumbril after tumbril brings the 
condenmed from prison to Paradise, if Sydney 
Oarton had, at the foot of the scaffold, given any 
utterance to his thoughts, and they were prophetic, 
they would, says Mr. Dickens, have been these : 
" I see . . . long ranks of the new oppress- 
ors, who have risen on the destruction of the old, 
perishing by this retributive instrument, before it 
shall cease out of its present use. I see a beauti- 
ful city and a brilliant people rising from this 
abyss, and in their long struggles to bo truly free, 
in their triumphs and defeats, through long long 
years to come, I see the evil of this time and of 
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the previous time, of which this is the natural 
birth, gradually making expiation for itself, and 
wearing out/' 

There is a great deal of talk, in the present day, 
about "doing " places, as if the enjoyment of a holi- 
day consisted in seeing all the things, places, and 
people somebody else has seen and praised, and 
described in guide and other books as being at such 
and such distances from such and such a place, 
along such and such roads, with such and such 
inns, and such and such food, spiritual and other, 
and such and such multitudinous details, and much 
such and suchness, with catching claptrap of the 
well-known advertising style, as " a splendid and 
rare opportunity, never oflfered to the world before, 
and now offered to Doers for the first and, per^ 
haps, only time, of seeing the ape perform on the 
apex of the South Pole, of tickling the White 
Bear on the North Pole, and of gloriously sending 
one's name down to posterity by carving it, with 
the date beneath, on the valuable monuments, 
churches, chapels, all round the Equator, and 
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everywhere else ; and all this, including guide, and 
all expenses^ even those incurred from explosions 
of laughter at the ape, all this, Doers, for so many 
shillings and pence!" Doers are such dreary 
subjects, that I shall have done with them without 
another word. 

If any of the readers of this work intend spend- 
ing a short time in rambling through Brittany, I 
should advise them to put their pride under a 
broad-brimmed straw hat, and, if possible, to 
don a blue blouse and a pair of coarse cotton 
trousers; then wander away from the beaten 
tracks, go down the shady lanes, along the 
njUTOW imfrequented paths, stepping from mound 
to mound across the quagmires, from stone to 
stone over the melodious streams, in an atmos- 
phere balmy with scents and gladsome with song, 
and they will see a lovely country thickly 
sprinkled with the stone pages of modem and 
of ancient history, though civilization has torn 
out many pages to macadamise roads and 
build houses cheaply. "Those who would wish 
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to see Brittany as she really is," say the Misses 
Dunlop,* *< must not look at her . . . with 
the hasty glance they cast on any other passing 
landscape, with the hard practical eye and 
fastidious tastes of modern travellers ; they must 
think of her as the land that has been consecrated 
by the earliest feats of chivalry, perhaps the 
only spot in the modern world that has preserved 
in her legends imtarnished the eternal youth of 
phantasy. Here it is not only the spirit that 
haunts the last year's bowers, but the spirit of 
ages past that looks you in the face. The tra- 
veller must not regard the melancholy Breton, 
alternately taciturn and eloquent, simply as an 
unlettered and morose peasant, but as a being 
cradled in superstition, endowed by nature and 
education with a vivid imagination, with a deep, 
true, poetical sense, with strong and gloomy 
religious views, to whom the spirit-land is an ever 

* "How we spent the Autumn; or, Wanderings in 
Brittany.' By the Authoresses of " The Timely Retreat." 
Bentley, 1860. 
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present, an ever living reality, and who indem- 
nifies himself for his hard lot on earth by a 
constant reference to the future joys of heaven. 
. . . If the traveller will keep these things in 
remembrance as he gazes on the sun-burnt, toil- 
worn, quaintly-costumed sons and daughters 
of La Bretagne, he will have a clearer insight 
into their real life than can ever be attained 
by the mere casual observer." 

I must apologise for quoting at such length 
from the Misses Dunlops' interesting account 
of their tour in Brittany, a work which will be of 
much use to tourists who wish to map out a six- 
weeks* holiday. 

The tourist must not expect to fare well in 
Brittany if he decide to go across country. Sour 
black bread, a kind of pancake made of buckwheat 
flour, perhaps a slice of fat pork, delicious butter, 
eggs, potatoes, apples, acrid cyder, sweet and sour 
milk, — and the bill of fare is complete. Nor 
must he mind sleeping in an old shed or a hayloft. 
And if he act friendly by the peasants, they will, I 
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can safely say, give him all the information he can 
really want, and treat him as a guest while he is 
under their roof ; but they will not tell a stranger 
the truth about the sentiments caverned in their 
hearts. 

I have spoken very harshly of their super- 
stitions ; but had I intimated that beneath those 
popular sentiments there are truths which com- 
mand the deepest respect and veneration of civil- 
ized society, it would very possibly have been set 
down as the most dangerous latitudinarianism by 
a very large number of English people.* Con- 
sider that superstition which believes that the 
women of the Isle of Artz (district of Vannes) 
who have wedded strangers and have Jied far from 
home, are refused admittance to Paradise, and are 
obliged to return to the Isle to beg expiatory 
prayers. What a noble clinging to the past this 
discloses, a noble clinging to the time when Brit- 
tany was parcelled into parishes which had sepa- 

♦ " The Worship of Ancestors ; " The Saturday RevietOy 
January, 1869. 
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rate habits, beliefs, dresses, and whicli seldom 
mingled with each other, and whose inhabitants 
mated amongst themselves, regarding it a sin to 
wed into another parish. Instead of this being 
called superstition, it ought to be called ancestor- 
worship. Take one other instance, the women 
praying to the boy-saint in St. Malo church (dis- 
trict of Tr^guier, or C6tes-du-Nord — St. Malo is 
in the Ille-et-Vilaine). The actual worship, if 
Hannah worshipped, is there, and the women pray 
fervently to the wax figure, believing that their 
prayers will be answered. They have been instructed 
to ask the painted wax, and they know no better. 
But ignorance does not, cannot, vitiate prayer ; and 
although an idolatrous priesthood have hung the 
veil with tinselled puppets, the fervent prayers of 
a faithful heart will ever ascend to God. 

It only remains for me to show that I have some 
authority for advancing the Breton sentiments I 
have advanced in this work, and I cannot do so 
better than by glancing at my life in Brittany, 
extending over a period of six years from 1860. 
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I am glad to think you can pass over these last 
peeps, which must necessarily be brief and 
uninteresting in their present form, but which I 
hope to speak of more fully at some future time, 
and to present to a class of readers who care not 
to wander into the most beautiful of lands unless 
there is a streamlet flowing from shore to shore, 
whose wanderings, and turnings, and windings in 
and out, they can follow step by step as they 
ramble into unknown scenes. 

I see myself in the soft Jime mornings, mow- 
ing down swarth after swarth of dewy grass ; I 
see myself, in blue blouse and sabots, shaking 
that grass, heaping it over Bretonne maidens, 
having it heaped over myself, ricking it, and, 
finally, sleeping on it with snoring labourers. I 
see myself cutting the wheat by its middle, garner- 
ing the corn, and helping to thresh it out on 
threshing-floors thrice blessed by the priest. I 
see myself ploughing the brown fields, casting in 
the golden grain, and trampling down the tender 
blades long before the partridges, mating, prayed 
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for peace. I see myself playing an odd game 
with strange Breton cards, and sitting round a 
log fire in a farmhouse, listening to weird legends. 
And among those bright days there are five which 
seem to shine brighter than all the others. T see 
ten faces smiling at me, and I remember every face 
that followed those ten faces into the church as I, 
with a bridesman's rosette in my button-hole, led 
the happy Bretonnes to the altar ; then I see my- 
self playing the violin or the hurdyg^rdy, badly 
enough, yet well enough to set the guests merrily 
dancing. And later, when the Sonneur has 
smoked his pipe, I mix with the giddy throng, 
and remember that among the many strange 
customs and habits of the Bretons there is one 
which allows every dancer to kiss his fair partner. 
This I see looming in the past — this, and much, 
much more. 

THE END. 
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